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Washington Cab-Drivers 
Prove tliat Plymoutli 
Costs Less to Run! 



30% OF CAPITAL'S LOW RATE TAXICABS ARE PLYMOUTHS! 




Washington, d. cab-Hders find 

taxi rates are phenomenally low» 





0 ^ - >^ 



DWVER FRED HOUSE picketj a 19^6 ( Afi Mf N CALL PLYMOUTH CARS "goocf booke^rs'' — which means tKar they attract extra business, 
Plymouth because of its eLonomy, W;i^hingttin likes cabs with the safety^ comfort and smart appearance of btg^ new 1936 Ply mouths. 



A CEftTlMID INTERVIEW WITH THE CJTY CAB AS50CIATJ0N, WASHINGTON, D. 



^ r isiTORS TO WASHINGTON marvd at 
V the fine tajti service . . . and law rates. 

They se^ the Iiigh percentage of Plym- 
outh cars in Washington's taxicab ser* 
vice. Registrations today show almost 
every third taxi is a Plymouth. 

Plymouth's economy is the answer * . , 
gas and oil economy . , . low upkeep . , . 
ability to stand up under the gruehng 
punishment of big- city cab service. 

General Manager Harry Wechsler, of 
the City Cab Association, says; We find 
Plymouth has the operating economy 
necessary to give good cab service at 



Washington's low rates. More than half 
our cabs are Ply mouths/' 

Garage Superintendent Seigel, who 
estimates that City Cabs do fourtet n 
Tuillian miles a year, reports: *'Our Plym- 
outh drivers get around IS miles to the 
gallon of gas— in city trafBc/^ 

In Washington, D, they know a 
Plymouth costs less to run. Compare 
"All Three" , * , and find out for your- 
self Plymouth's famed safety, reliability 
and comfort , . . as well as economy ! See 
your Chr}'sler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 



Aik for tht !Vew 
Official Chrysler Motors 
Commercial Credit Company 



6% " 



PLAN 



Yau emn Sfurv it Aul far yAtmtit. 

I Start With yb-wtr unpaidi b«l*#ict. 

£ "ThcD add in^urAnce CQUlk 

i Thvfi multiply by G*^^ —fcir ■ 12 monthi' 
p]«n. On«-h«lr of OT\t pmr cvnl per morkth 
(or |»riad» murv *ir trmm than 12 inDnthi- 

NO OTHER CHARGES 

$510- 

AND tip, LIST AT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 



PLYMOUTH GREAT CARS 



mWf. VVajhJnfiian, V. KdlUHlal. Aikt<ri)i5rt|r and nmilarlnii Offlfp^. IfU^'s H i*tmT, W. WaMilitptlun, D. (% Huh- 
jer\iAim tirh^ <jiie y«fir; VJM ilirr{> yrs^r-.', '*Tt evnlt ii rapy^ Eiitiini] m swmul l'H*,.* mikVi't Murrit lUl. ut thr 
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RESOLVED TO cut 

OPERATING COSTS 

IN 1936 WITH 

GUM-DIPPED TIRES 



HETHER you operate one truck 
or one hundred, decide now to lower your 
operating costs for 1936. Put Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires on every wheel. They 
will save you money and give you more 
dependable service. 

The body of a Firestone Tire is built with Gum-Dipped High Stretch 
cords. That*s why they run cooler and give you longer mileage. 

The heavier, more rugged tread is securely locked to the cord body 
by two extra layers of Gum- Dipped High Stretch cords. These are 
patented Firestone construction features not used in any other tire* 

Equip now with Firestone GunvDipped Tires and start cutting your 
operating costs today. The nearby Firestone Auto Supply and Service 
Store or Firestone Tire Dealer is ready to serve you. 

Listen t(i the V'ciue of firestime featurinfi Ki chard Croaks or Neljon Eddy — ivith 
hi ar gat ci Siteakut Monday evenings met Siitumtvide B* C. — VV^EAF N^luurk 
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You will recall thit soul stirrin? story 
"Acres oF Diamonds" by Russell H. 
Conwell, telling of the Persian who sold 
his Farm that he might travel to seeic his 
Fortune* He wanted diamonds, and the 
power diamonds would give him. And, 
on the very farm he had left, the new 
owner found diamonds which led to 
the development of the fabulous 
Golconda Mines. 

A strange tale? An extraordinary in- 
cident? Not at all. Its counterpart is 
found today in thousands of companies, 
large and small, who uncover'' Acres of 
Diamonds" within their own business. 

"Acres of Diamonds/' you'll find them 
in every department of your business. 
Are your products^ terri- 
tories, salesmen, yielding 
their fullest potential prof- 
its? Is the Credit Depart- 
ment keeping down past 
due accounts to a mini- 
mum? Is your inventory 





free of costly surplus? Do your pur- 
chases reveal possibilities of saving 
money? In these, and other depart- 
ments, arc the "Acres o( Diamonds" 
now awaiting development for profits. 

"Acres of Diamonds" in your own 
business! In your own records I More 
than 80,000 companies have found 
in Acme Visible Equipment when 
applied to thefr records, the power to 
SEE profits and effect savings, pre- 
viously overlooked* 

If you are an executive, and if you 
would like to renew your acquaint- 
ance with "Acres of Diamonds," I 
should consider it a privilege to send 
you a copy of the book with my com- 
pliments — in the belief that 
it will help to stimulate an 
inspire the 
power to see 
"A c r e s of 
Diamonds" 
in your own 
records. 



U(>. ihmt iri nttlhinit but ik atiitte Urt; ftniiid in uur nun 
^urdrji^'^ **Bu|,'' i^aiJ ilie uilier, tt^U ynu, it IS 
diamniid,*' TliuB WdMcIim^af ifftHl thr mnal tnuf JtiJicttrit 

fruni the hmM "AcTtB of DiamiiTinln*' 

EXECUTIVES 

, . * I want you to accept this full-sized 
(1 86 page) book with my compliments. 



Acflit Cird Svittm Cq. 




ACMI CARD SYSTEM COMPANY h u.^.m 

2 SO. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 

»nd m% • copy »r Acrti al Dlimondi" wllhoul obi I ff ill on 
J *m MH*ch\nf ihii coupon 10 mv bualntii Ittttfhud. 



NAME, 
TITLE _ 



ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY 

WqfWs idrgeil Exduiiv^ Martufacfurcf of Vhibte Record Eqiiipmtnt 



FtRM , 

ADDRESS 
CITY, 
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Lets look at tke record 



The fitthnrhtfi tithuhtitan »li(>\t - 
the |»prrt^iit£if(^r ofraiihl irun pi|>r 
u»<r4 ill lUf iiatpr tliAtri bill lull 

in lUv I'niliMl Sliatt'it an rrpurtn) 
by I hi^ir % alf r llfimrltncnlA. 
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^^fo of the pipe which distributes water to the 
2-4 million residents of our 15( largest 
cities is Cast Iron Pipe 



WHY tIiH8 New York City wilJi 460(1 uiih ?* ut 
i^atiT dif^itrilKalioii ttiainH — i'\\\vi\*in nitli !i7()(> 
miles ^ BostiHi nilh IfHK) — and tin* 12 olJirr larg^ 
est cities in the lltiiled Stiiten— ilt'jH'nd ulmo^t ex- 
eluisively oii eat»t iron {npe for water di^trilHition 
maini^? The im^^wer is tiJlimntf^ and it!ii|iu\^ti«>[it*d 
ecunoni) . A cai^t ir«Hi [»j|k* Ijju* vmi Ik* n-iit-d t*ii to 
continue in service for f^f'neratitin^ after tiie boud^ 
isMietl to pay for tl shall have Ijeeti retirt'd^ iM^l 



iron |ii|ie is the standard material for water mains. 
It Ie*it4 per ^^r^irt^ \< ar aii<l leat*t to rtiaititain, 

ll^ u.^^eful life i*^ morv than u eeriffirv heeautie of it.^ 
eifeelive reMi^lanre to ryst« It is the one ferrottd 
nnHal [lipe lor watiu' and ^a:^ niaiui^^ and for sewer 
(Moistrnelion, that v^ill not dj^inte«£rale from mnU 
For further iuforniatUin, addre^^!l The i.n^t Irun 
Pipe Research Ati^ocialion^Tho^. F- WoliV. lir^rareh 
Enpineer, 101 I Peoples Gau Buildings ( Jiiea|*o, liL 



CAST IRON PIPE 



KATt HIE L:$£JFL'L LIFJi ol lHi»\ HPt: %i loU VfuAAB 
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Wanted: A Second Declaration of Independence Has America ever actually been freed from the dom- 
, V ^1 ination of Europe? Our First Declaration of Indepen- 

By RKINOLr> NOVES dence ended political domination. But have we not, in 

many other respect.s, continued in a Kort of colonial 
subjection? » , » , . 15 



The "Plight" of the Railroads 

By JOfiN J. PELLKY 



Taking the mystery out of the much publicized "rail- 
road problem/' the Preisident of the Association of 
American Railroads talks simply and frankly to ''those 
whose interest in railroads is more than casual,"- - . 
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Washington and Your Business 
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Not'too-serious pre-view of a political convention in 
the act of prescribing a remedy for the ills of the na- 
tion. , 
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The Government Spreads Culture 

By WAHREM BISHOP 



Your taxes are buying concerts, drama, paintinj^ and 
sculpture for the massey. Whether you consider this 
good or bad, you must recognize a fundamental change 
in the conception of American inetitytiotis.. 25 
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A hopeful view of the new agriculture which is being 
evolved through the effects of a "farm relief" plan 
which ha*s nothing to do with Government. 27 
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pany breakid down its balance sheet to show what the 
figures mean in terms of the mtin and women who 
work for the Company. , . . ^ . * 28 
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By HARRISON E. HOWE 
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We in the United States fi . ntly boast of our self- 
sufficiency. We have naMii ii lJ ^(mrces, -skilled techni- 
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to ytiu. 48d 
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MUTUAL on your 



Fire Imurance Policy 



MEANS MONEY IN YOUR 
POCKET . . , AND SAFETY 
FOR YOUR PROPERTY 

Why should fire insurance be such a miMinder- 
.vtaDd subject for so many people . . even fur 
businttss men? It's a simple subject, after alL 
In Its plainest terms* the purpose and intent 
of Mutual fire insurance is to provide every 
possible benefit for the policyb older at the 
lowest possible cost. 

There are no stockholders in a Mucual fire 
insurance company* The profits and the sav- 
ings accruing from sound, successful manage- 
ment belong to the policyholders, 

Everj' policyholder, without exception* is 
actually part-<)vvner of his Mutual fire insur- 
ance company^ He has a vote in the election 
o f T h e CO m p a n y ■ s d i r ec tors. Co n s e r v a t i v e 
management assures him prompt and full pay- 
ment of losses from more than ample legal 
j|nd voluntary reserves. The fundamental 
iOundness of Mutual lire insurance is based 
on careful selection of risks* intelligent fire- 
prevention work, ultra-conservative invest- 
ments and unusual ectmomy in operation. 

These are the reasons whv Mutual fire 
companies, in addition to building legal and 
generous voluntar)' reser\'es, have been able 
to maintain a 1 8 i-year record of stability, and 
to distribute milhims of dollars every year as 
savings, fiut to stockholders^ bat to policj^- 
holders. 

Mutual fire insurance has the longest record 
of stability of any type i>f insurance carrier. 
The rec«>rds of almost two centuries of suc- 
cessful operation are available to prove this* 
And these last few years of depression offer 
even stronger tangible testimony to the st)und- 
ness of the Mutual principle in fire insurance, 
in the fact that more than $135,000,(100 has 
been refunded by the "'5 members of the fed* 
eration <jf Muiual Tire Insurance Companies 
on premiums to policyhtilders in the past 
ten years. 

Wrile for our free booklet entitled "Mutual 
Fire Insurance.'*! here is no obligatitin. 

FEDERATION OF 
MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES 

230 H, MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 




4i ' Mntmai yirt J f» *n ru f>r * 
tufi V} ***** nvim^m* uutS ^^X\lhti\t)g, 



MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 

An American Institution 
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WHY THEY VSE 
ALLEGHENY STEELS 

School of Experience 

VERY PROPERLY, tht- piiblie ca- 
reer of the Allegheny family of cor- 
rosion and heat-resistinj>: steels start- 
eti in smalt ways, aoti in only a few 
of the many industries that now re- 
gard them as esseriHal materials. 

They crept before they tried to 
walk; while Alle^^heny research 
men J working with early fab riea tors 
and users of tlie steels, amasBed a 
ftug-e fund of knowledge and experi- 
ence against the future. It was a 
slow process, and expensive; but it 
is an obligation that the conscien- 
tious pioneer must assume, and one 
that returns liberal dividends both 
to producer and user in later years. 

During this formative period, 
spurred on by an e^^er-inereasing 
and J broadening demand, the various 
Allegheny Stainless Steels were de- 
veloped and perfected. There is a 
grade now to meet any and every 
requirement of corrosion and heat 
resiKtanee. For special needs^ there 
are even f^rades witliin grades; and 
the problems of fabrication, heat 
treatment, etc., also have yiehied 
their secrets. 

To those who eontem plate the use 
of stainless steel in mndt^riiizing 
their products or improving their 
equipment, it siiuuld be remembered 
that many chendeal atid physical 
faetors must receive careful study 
be t'iire a a y stainless steel is specified 
for a given job, Tiie members of this 
groiii* uf steels exert miiny and dif- 
ferent |)ro|>erties ; selection is a mat- 
ter for expert guidance. 

We submit that the knowledge 
and experieiiee of the jnoneer should 
weigh in the balanue on the side of 
^Ulegheny Stainless Steels, eoupled 
with the fact that these famous 
metals have proA^ed their ealibre in 
the infallible test of time. 



ALLEGHENY METAL^the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion — is a product of ALLEGHENY 
STEEL COMPANY, Brackenriilge, 
Fa.; which also manufactures electrical 
sheets, auto body sheets, metal furni- 
ture sheets, black sbeels, castings, pipe, 
and boiler tubes; whose products are 
carried in stock by all Jos* T. Ryerson 
and Son, Inc. Warehouses, by Union 
Hardware & Metal Co-^ Los Angeles, 
and by American Brass & Copper Co., 
San FranciscQp Oakland, 

Allrghetip Mvtal i» Hcfrasttd under Chemical 
Foundation patmta l^lG^H and l^lSSJtB. 

ADVERTISEMENT 
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So this is business ! 

Lead cuts its price, attacks the no- 
tion of excessive weight, and girds 
for a bigger slice of the roofing mar- 
ket in competition with wood and 
asbestos shingles; felt, gravel, and 
slag; Spanish tile and shingle tile, 
and slate. 

Crepe paper combines with metal- 
lized flat papers to produce brilliant 
brocade-like fabric. Drapes with no 
tendency to form straight folds. Pa- 
per-like in manufacture^ cloth^like in 
properties. Looks like a change 
maker for the window dresser's art, 

"Baby"* oil, a blend, antiseptic, 
nonrancid, nonirritating* a lively 
contestant for the packaged talcum 
market* 

I Bark, stripped from stacks of pulp- 
wood, molded under high pressure 
and heat, yields dense product suit- 
able for factory floors* trucking 
aisles, shipping platforms, desk, 
table, and counter tops, and electri- 
cal panelling. 

Automobile financing plan for use 
of commercial banks says banks have 
overlooked inviting field for loans, 
have lent depositors' money to fi- 
nance companies at one per cent only 
to see it lent back to same depositors 
as car buyers, at anywhere from six 
per cent to 20 per cent, New competi- 
tion for organized commercial credit ? 

Volts lor women 

ONE of the wonders of these won- 
drous times is the apparent indiffer- 
ence of the professional forest con- 
servationists to the daily ration of 
pulpwood required for the federal 
public information services. Nothing 
if not prolific are these expositors of 
government policy. How hopeless the 
thought of stemming the swelling 
tide of authoritarian literature is re* 
vealed in the recent resort to new^ 
techniques. For example, the sob-sis- 
ter method of Polly Power in **Farm 
Chats About Electricity," She writes : 

The buiiineias of helping to extend elec- 
tricity to farm faniilies who are without 
it becomes insplrini^ after chats with 
farm womi^n. to whom it mt^anii m maeh. 
Recently I stopped at the Moore farm. 
. , . The white houML* perched on the top 



of a little knoll. . . . Two of the children 
playin^^ about, , , . We got to talking 
aboul the vicis^^itudes of life. . . , I 
thou ^ 111 irj niyisylf, . . . Surely the Rural 
Electrification Administration, taking 
electricity to so many more farms, is 
going to make a lot of people happier. 

Among them, comments a long suf- 
fering editor, will not be included 
those unfortunates (there must be 
one or two in every editorial ofhce) 
whose desks are appointed to receive 
the paper deluges of publicity and 
propaganda which pour from every 
Washington bureau these days more 
fiercely than typhoon waves broke 
upon the mutinous Bounty, 

"Iron whims" of trade 

IN ALL ages men have phrased their 
belief in the enduring worth of a 
good name. On January 24 the Chi- 
nese new year began. Wherever the 
people of that race live and trade, 
they must square accounts or *'lose 
face/* As millions of individuals 
seek to affirm their commercial in- 
tegrity, the unanimity of action de- 
fines a sizable force in the world's 
monetary currents. What customs of 
this sort signify to international 
banking, the Irving Trust Company 
of New York takes occasion to sug- 
gest in an advertisement. In part, the 
text reads; 

The Hindu astrologers of India select 
a propitious time for marHa^Gt^, and a 
concentrated buying of glfta results. 
Fear of war or inflation grip^i a foreifjn 
nation, and the citizens import American 
currency. A monsoon fails, drought fol- 
lows, and money flows out of the East. 
A trade agreement is signed . . . an in- 
vestment opportunity arises , , . gold \^ 
shipped . , . somewhere money rates de* 
cUne. All these events affect foreign ex- 
change. It is sensitive to manifold in- 
fluences, some immediate and some un- 
believably remote. 

Business, as its practitioners, if 
not its critics, inevitably discover, re- 
quires a broad knowledge of the 
world and its variegated ways. 

Farm relief a la New York 

AT 150th and Exterior streets, the 
Bronx, in New York, is the only bar 
in the city which can go around the 
clock on its liquor license. As report- 
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S. TRAVELER has gone c our tin*! And his wife isn't a 
bit jealous — iecause it*s sleep ht'*s womn^ and Ches$ie*s his 
charmer. So It^s a '^greenhouse full of orchids'' to "Americans 
Sleepheart" — and a ticket for him on Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 
Will hh quest he successful? You can bet your life it will! For 
never yet has Chessie let down anyone who wanted to SLEEP 
LIKE A KITTEN in supreme comfort. Find out for yourself 
sometime. You II fittd her address helow, 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON • THE SPORTSMAN • THEREBY, 

The Tifki-i Afient o/ ^tttv Rathf^att Can Rauft Yon on The f'inrtt fUti 
ttf G^iittitiviy Air-Ctrndttmncid Traim in ihe World* Imiii Vptm it' 
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"A^L^l 4.B-0'4^»^n Thf^ €*i,r»m IT *iWi*«»i,fi, f*'— BT. LOriB- rnlnn Station. CHI- 
t'AflO V*IU S\ivvt Cvutvit] atniUm. IMilA N'APOIJfi t nluii ^^fatloii. Lorii^VflXE 
(Vnrrjil Statlim. nXf |\N,lTl I'lilon Tpnuiiiiil WASIIIMITOX I tiUm Stutkm. 
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ed by the Sun, the building which 
houBefi the bar, cafeteria and dining 
room represenifl a part r *^ * ^ * ^ ^n,- 
000 Bpent by the La Ci 
istration in an effort tu u. ih^ 3 tr- 
iners* market pay. 
Ah a pu! ■ 

city rcceivoi* u pert eni age un the 
gross income, the bar i! ^ r ^wiee as 
much business as the 1 i. For 

its monthly "take," thi. tigures 
about JLOtK). 

Other impr- 10 
federal and cii ic^ 
J n'l tMti track.s. a ^qui*re tor parking, 
'V h a. .Sillers* stalls, and n k^iging 
house where the farmers can sleep 
f*)r ten cents a night. The total in- 
vestment of taxpayers* money in the 
: irkct is put at more thur 
" L That figure does not i! ue 
. ^ss of interest and mauiteuance 
rtiarges for the pawl six years* 

Like the busman on holiday, liquor 
men from other parts of the city 
drop in to test the timelessness of the 
2'1-hour bar and size up the sales ap- 
peal of the new competition. Not the 
leant rejKirted fillip to their surprise 
is the "ritzy" layout the eity has 
helped to finance for the farm trade. 
Agricultural relief in an urban set- 
ting should seem no paradox when 
it manages to tap the city treasury 
for rural irrigation i»rojeftH, 

Taking the sting out of death 

SUGGESTED model for official coo- 
duct from Epicletus for those mem- 
bers of Congress who feel the im- 
perial rod and ft-ar political death . 

When the Emperor VfapaMlan fsent for 
Henatur Hflvidiusi to forbid his goinfi to 
the senate he answered: 

'•It is* in yuur power to prevent my 
remaining a senator, but hu |yng an I am 
one t mmit ^o.'* 

*'Well. then, at least be silent there/' 
said the Emperar. 

*^Do not u»k my opinion," he repUcd, 
**and I will bv ailent." 
"But I must aak it," 
"And 1 must answer what appears to 
rij^ht/' 

"But if you do I will put y<iu to death.^ 
"Did I t^ver tell you that I was immMr- 
tal? You will do your part and I mine. 
It is youra to kill, mine to die intrepid; 
youn* to banish, mine to depart unlrou- 
bled." 

A multitude of mappers 

WHY a country that is skeptical of 
planned economy should put its faith 
so wholeheartedly in a mapp^ civil- 
ization is less contradictory than 
complimentary. Life as it is lived to- 
day is much in need of maps. Nobody 
can buy or sell a plot of land, build 
a railroad or a highway, sail a ship 
or 6y an airplane, lay out a power 
line or locate a radio tower, or even 
fight effectively in war without maps. 
Reason enough for the intensive 
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study of mapping by a committee of 
the President's Science Advisory 
Board. 

Money is lost and working effici- 
ency is diminished as matters stand 
now, says the commitiee's report, be- 
cause of the multiplicity of surveying 
and mapping agencies of the federal 
Government, Twenty-eight sepai-ate 
bureaus and agencies are working in- 
dependently of each other in making 
and using maps. Where two or more 
of these units have to go over the 
same ground, they unnecessarily but 
unavoidably duplicate each other's 
work; and frequently the quality of 
the work of each one is impaired be- 
cause limited means necessitate hasty 
, work or the employment of inade- 
quately trained personnel. 

As remedy, a central agency is pro- 
posed. Putting places on the map is 
an old American custom. To have it 
turn out scientifically that there are 
too many public mapperies is a reve- 
lation which provides its own recom- 
mendation, but when they are con- 
solidated you may draw on us the 
price of a year's subscription. 

A Bertillon for profit 

WHERE is profit ? cry business men> 
Why is proht ? shout social levelers. 
What happens when profit fades is 
told in Paul Cherington's 'TeopIe*s 
Wants And How to Satisfy Them." 
Capital impaired, workers in distress, 
markets destroyed* Thoughts for 
these topsy turvy times: 

Profit needs no apology. It is to be 
fought for as a matter af econDmic life 
and death. 

Below a point, easy to know, reducing 
prices will not attract new business* 

Below a point, also easy to know, re- 
ducing pricei will result in decreased 
buying power through wage shrinkage. 

Any concern who^e prices rei^ult un- 
satiafaotorily for investois, labor or cus- 
tomers needs a broader basis for its 
pricing. True for distributors as well 
producer^i. 

Birthday of a train 

FOR public services, hotels, and even 
sports in a capital city to take their 
names from political distinction is 
orthodox enough hy the very elo- 
quence of proximity. How one of the 
nation*s crack trains got its name 
and fame is a moving tale in itselL 
In December the Pennsylvania's 
swanky Congressionalj operated on 
the New York-Washington run since 
1885, observed its golden birthday 
anniversary. Now, the sleek electri- 
fied fiyers in the two-way service do 
the 225 miles in 225 minutes, includ- 
ing six intermediate stops, a cut of 
two hours from the first schedule. 

Slow-paced as the life of the '80 *s 
may seem today, there were men who 
wanted swifter passage between the 
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MAN OF 40 CAN 
RETIRE IN 15 YEARS I 



IT makes no difference if your carefully 
laid plans for saving have been upset 
during the past few years* It makes no 
difference if you are worth half as much 
today as you were then. Now, by follow- 
ing a simple, definite Retirement Income 



Ptan^ you can arrange to quit work for- 
ever fifteen years from today with a 
monthly income guaranteed you for life. 
Not only that, but if you should die be- 
fore that time, we would pay your wife a 
monthly income as long as she lives* 



$200 a Month beginning at age 55 



Suppose you decide that you want to be 
able to retire on $200 a monih heginning ai 
age 55. Here is what you can get: 
1 A check for $200 when yim reach 55 and 
a check for $200 every month thereafter as 
long as you live. 

This important benefit b available alone ; 
but i f you are insurable, yuur Plan can also 
include : 

3^ A life income for your wife if you die be- 
fore retirement age. 

£t A monthly disability income for yourself 
if, before age 55 » total disability stops your 
cartiing power for 6 months or more. 

This Retirement Income Plan is guaran- 
teed by the PhoeniJC Mutual, a company 
with over half a billion dollars of insurance 
in force and a record of more than 75 years 
of public service* If 
you want to retire 
some day, and are 
willing to lay aside 
a portion of your in- 
come every month, 
you can have free- 



dom from money worries. You can have all 
jiiys of recreation or travel when the time 
comeisat which every man wants them most. 

The Plan is not limited to men* Similar 
plans are available to women* It is not 
limited to persons of 40. You may be older 
or yoimger. The income is not limited to 
$200 a month. It can be more or less* And 
you can retire at any of the following ages 
that you wish : 55, 60, 65, or 70. 

What does it cost? When we know your 
exact age, we shall be glad to tell you* In the 
long run» the Plan will probably cost noth- 
ing, because J in most cases » every cent and 
more comes back to you at retirement age. 

Write your date of birth in the coupon 
below and mail it today. You will receive » 
without cost or obligation* a copy of the in- 
teresting illustrated 
booklet shown at the 
kft* It tells all about 
the Plan. Send for 
your copy now. The 
coupon is for your 
convenience. 
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SeMoni tyTi^u h\ a la ymiiii-t^x- 
jihirer ill the lanfl of Steel, an^ 
i is t iled ^fltMjr citadrln uf powiT — 
vast motor n him is wlii^re rivers 
of <*1( c trii ul etu^r^"^ f^iir*fe forth 
to turn gigaiitu^ wide-strip tiiiIIh 
from wliirh i^^tei'l floHsi like 
water. 

For a dozen of these tnoj^t 
heavily powered milU, s^iipply- 
ing ghee I IS to make aft'^meial 
iKMties for the modern automo- 
Ikile, Westiii*f house has fur- 
nished motors?, motor generator 
setB and other vital [M>W4*r and 
contrctl apparatus. 



\itr \^ it hv ni<*n* 4'oui* 
rklenre tliat Steel l<K>ks 
to WestinjilHiu^ fc>r a suh^tan- 
tial .Hhare of its elei triciil re* 
qtiirenieut;*. The fir»it elt^-ctric 
UKitor ever to la* iu^^talleil in a 
steel plant was built h\ ^es^t* 
iniiliouse! The first main-roll 
dri\e, the first revermng mill 
equipment, the first A. C* 
adjustable ^(>eed set, the first 
fahrit aird 1), C. Mf»lor , . * the^* 
aiuunjr otlier feals tif ^teel mill 
rnot«»r engineerinif Westing- 
housi' pi(tni^t'r<M] an<l 
sf»reil. Wilh e%er\ new* 

r>U YKAKS OK CHOUTH 




^pt»n 



A |ir<Mlurtiirti iti4r tfi ttic 1il>i*liti«>' 
|uirii*r' nUiH'^ J"' l*iltpJ:nirf ll, 

mi*nijfuii turinr miif*ii'* *ni1 tif*U*r 
fir jirt di I ■ >r fifXm i'lt tlltflHIilli >■ U 

*^iri|i mil I*, 



^d \ arirr< not im] \ in 
^Ircl |>roeeHftin^ but 
thrnui|lMJUt the whole broad 
I \i* h I o f i n d list ri a 1 e Ire t ri fi x^a t i i m , 
^^ e s I i n ho ii ha s I nre 1 1 close I y 
iflrntified. 

Sui h an identity is typica! of 
Westinghoiise enlerprisf over 
50 years in man y Ju l tls . ^ . 
reqnirini; the utmost in engi- 
neering vision, lar|2;e-si'ale manu« 
facturifi'i far ili lies and a 
eonstantly ri|ienin«i ev^Ktrience. 
Wegtinghouse Eleetrie & Mau- 
ufactiirin*j Company, KaRl 
---^i^^^ Fitl-^hurwh. Pa. 
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raelropolis and the capital. The Con- 
gressignal 13 a *'by request" train* 
Northbound, it used to pull out of 
Washington at 3:50 p, m., near the 
end of the government day. It quick- 
ly became a mobile conference room 
for powerful heads and rapid transit 
for the seats of the mighty. 

Why the members of "the greatest 
deliberative body in the world** 
should have put such a premium on 
time— for the train originally was 
extra fare — is no riddle when viewed 
in the broader perspective of the Con- 
gressional's all-American patronage* 
Fifty- years* precision of performance 
provides its own useful distinction 
between speed and haste. 

German pills for S. ills? 

SCOLDING the American people for 
^^backwardness*' in tackling the job 
of brother-keeping on a national 
scale has a way of exalting foreign 
dispensations to the shame of do- 
mestic providence* A voice of dissent 
is raised by Willard C. Rappleye. 
dean of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons* Columbia University, Sick- 
ness insurance and other such devices 
used in Europe do not answer the 
questions of medical science in Amer- 
ica, the Dean believes. Specifically, 
he reasons : 

The first progiams of sickness insur- 
ance were worked out 50 to 60 yeara aj^o, 
before the hospitaU laboratory, and 
<jther present-day facilities eKlHted, and 
when most of the medical care was pro- 
vided by I he general practitioner. 

It ha-s frequently been suggested that 
the United States should adopt one oi- 
another of the plans t of sickness in- 
surance] which have been used abroad. 
It does not follow that a ,mti.sfactory 
solution for the situation in Germany in 
for examplfif is the program which 
should be applied in the United States 
in 1935. 

Thoughtful obi^ervera in this country 
believe that it would be desirablR and 
wise to solve this problem on a basis 
which would be better adapted to our 
own Institutions and social organization, 
rather than the imposition of a program 
which may be in opt^ration in some othei 
country. 

Wise as this counsel may be, ac- 
ceptance is complicated with the 
rugged emotionalism radiated by a 
bumper crop of demagogues. 

As long as the idea of being a 
friend to man is articulated through 
political spokesmanship, expediency 
will always show its heels to delib- 
eration* 

When a camel needs a friend 

MILLION dollar incomes were off 14 
in 1934 from the 46 reported to the 
Treasury for 1933, 

How the "soak the rich" policy is 
working through the boost of sur- 
taxes can be read from the offi- 
cial figures, now looking a bit pale 



against the robust total of 513 re- 
ported in the highest bracket for the 
meaty year 1929. 

The fact that this year the Trea- 
sury will require returns in duplicate 
should make the citizen doubly tax- 
conscious. That decision was made, 
according to Guy T. Helvering, com- 
missioner of internal revenue, to 
lighten the burden imposed on tax 
collectors by an amendment to the 
Revenue Act of 1934 which makes in- 
come tax returns available to tax 
collecting units of states and their 
political subdivisions. 

Easing the burden on collectors is 
likely to strike taxpayers as relief 
that ignores their own predicament. 
To be made to feel that their own 
backs had no load limit might well 
be the last straw. 

Textiles on the wing 

WHAT the establishment of mid- 
Pacific hotels for air passengers 
means to a business in southeastern 
United States is disclosed in an or- 
der for Cannon towels, sheets, pillow 
cases and bedspreads. Guam, Wake, 
and Midway islands are on the route 
of the new flying boat service en- 
visaged in the pioneer flight of the 
lordly China Clipper, Units of the new 
seaboat line are designed to sleep IS 
persons on first leg of trip, San Fran- 
cisco to Honolulu. Rest of route is 
covered in day jumps with island 
night stops, There*s the need for tex- 
tiles used in public housekeeping. 
Wings over the Pacific keep industrial 
wheels a-going on North Carolina 
ground. 

A footnote to folly 

NIRA, a stop on the Rock Island, is 
now minus its station. Sold by the 
railroad to an Iowa farmer, the struc- 
ture was to be moved to his farm. 
Nira's 20 residents were not down- 
hearted. John Whetstine, 87, spoke 
their minds. **We got along before we 
had a depot," he said, "and we got 
along before NRA. In fact, all it did 
was to clutter up the place with stamp 
collectors." 

Taffy or epitaphy? 

ON THE stern granite over the main 
Fifteenth Street entrance of the 
block-square Commerce Department 
workmen have re- visualized the 
chiseled encouragement, '* Commerce 
defies every wind, outrides every tem- 
pest, invades every zone.^' However 
well business has kept its course 
against the gales of authoritarian 
eloquencei the idea of forcing its way 
into political zones of silence exalts 
its powers too far. Gag rule still de- 
fies all commercial penetration. 




IVhtn n<^es art hlut^ and pmiy hot ioo, 
*Thityyt got (0 he true — ot as Jul! 
A tmrnhone slide must easily glide 
Or notei may heiidt mmt unlawful ! 



V.T'ES, indeed! Tooting a bit of modem 
^ high speed jazz, a gtHvd *'hot'' irombone 
player often shoots the slide b3clc and forth 
25 feet a second. With clearance of ,003 inch 
this slide has to Heat on a perfect oil film. 
Much of the tromEsoner lubricant used is 
sold by C, G, Connp Ltd, — and made with 
Standard Oil (Indiana) products. 

Few lubrication problems arc like this on«. 
In fact most lubrication problems present 
their own individual diflerences. Tliat is why 
the method of buying lubricants for Indus- 
tfial use has rapidly changed • 

Today, Standard Oil (Indiana) Engineers, 
(uhrication specialists, can be called into any 
plant in IJ Middle* western states on a mo- 
ment's notice. They bring valuable experi- 
ence and information to men in the plant, 
and help to overcome careless and wasteful 
oiling metliodsp The plants they server get 
effective, low*cost lubrication — not merely 
pounds of grease and barreb of oil — for 
their money. ^ ^ 




/^NE of these engineers recently ran a test 
on two Diesel engines in a flour mill — a 
testt using Nonpareil Diesel Oil, which re- 
sulted in a saving of ^.00 per 24-hour day. 



AN automobile parts manufacturer^ al- 
though satisfied with the performance 
of Standard (Indiana) cutting oils in use, let 
the Standard Oil engineer make a 3*mDnth 
test after adopting improved practicesi This 
showed that a saving of ^330,041 per month 
could be made on cutting oil purchases and 

set a new record for tool life, '^By .„„ ! 

that*s service,*' said the superintendent* It's 
the kind of service you* II get when you call 
your kKTal Standard Oil {tndiana) office. 

rile for the-scoF simit^ir booklets cavering apt?' I 

Idific EiibtTc^ilDn pn^Klf^mSi Standard Oil Cn» t 
(Inaiar»)> 910 S, Mk<Mmn Ave,, Chicj^Oi IIU 1 

I r I ''TheLubriejtiocj "Lubrtcadon in | 

II I En^neer — His I | Crrindtnf Ojjer- | 

Value r<i Vau*' arions** | 

II 3 '^Diesel Cylinder [ I ** Lubrication in I 

L I Lubricaiion*^ ! I Gear Cutting I 

I r -\ "Lubrication of Operation**' 

j I I AifTwiIs*' (264) J 

1 M^„- 1 



Same. ^ 
Addreif, 



I 
1 

j City. 



.State. 



STAIVBARD OIL GOMPJinrY 
(Indlviia) 



CORRECT IiURRlGJiTION 



^ Liifen to Jt^ck HvJtort on your R&dio Every Sunday 
Night at 9M(C.$.T.} 
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"Prosperity is a great teacher; 
adversity is a greater!" 



V. r HHBK COMPANY, INC 



LOOK about you; you can see this nation sum- a blowout on a speeding car as harmless as a 

i moning its energies now for real recovery^ slow leak, 

and the next advance. These extraordinary produas— the Double Eagle 

Sustaining that change are the accomplishments Airwheel* and the LifeGuard* Tube — are per- 

of enterprising, courageous men and businesses fected out of a matchless experience in building 

w ho seek to compel sales by force of new prod- n^«re than 225,000,000 tires. They bid for your 

ucts, new services, ne w val ues. f^^^*" solely on grounds of outright quality— their 

^ J , , , , , ' i , mission is not ro save money but to save life. 

Goodyear may Justly claim a place in the ranks ^ 

of those who have dared to move forward during 

the recent dark years. 

It has brought into being in those years a greater 
variety and range of new products and product- 
betterments than in any similar bracket of time 
in Its hist or)'. 

As a result, we enter the new era confident in the 
belief that these new products will merit the in- 
terest and approval of quickening marketSt 

Foremost among them is the new **G-3" All- 
Weather — the tire that is giving 4i% longer non- 
skid mileage than its famous predecessor — 
the ivorld's largest selling iire. Then there is the 
new ''G-3**Airwheel*combining the super-soft- 
ness of the airplane tire with the long^imaring, 
sure-gripping tread of thc"G*3" All- Weather. 

Latest among the dozens of new prod- 
ucts to emerge from the largest and 
most progressive experimental de- 
partments in the world's rubber in- 
dustry is the Double Eagle Airwheel* 
tire — incomparably the safest* strong- 
est, most luxurious tire for modern 
cars so far devised. 



BETTER TIRES 
for BETTER TIMES 



Companioning this outstanding tire, 
making safe surety doubly sure, is the 
in unique LifeGuard* Tube — the new 
Goodyear invention that makes 

* AJRW'HBEL h Gowi^€at'$ nMdi-mark. rvghtrttd in th* 
V. $. A. fjtud throNsh^ui $k€ wtfrldt and m mfd fndrmatr 
ihtii Ctoodyt^t n tkt txf/u iit e maktr of A IR WH EUL Tirti 




Goodytar gritn tht ptomm of inriying 
bummt With thk array af nf» ^nd 
tmpfoytd products , dtnettopid oal of 
Teioiute applKniwft in iit etperimm* 
tjl laiforMnes dttring the dark dayg 
of the recent depifffian 

DOUBLE EAGLE AIRWHEEL 

(n€w Ajjf^ ipttii tuptf -^uahty U/t^ 

LirEGUARCI INNER TUBE 

{eitmtnaitf htom'OMt d^ingft) 

**G-3" ALL-WEATH Eft 
PATHFINDEIV 

NEW "0-3*^ AIRWHEEL 



A Look fprrh* yttlow vmiww sl»m mtii blu« cai» 
■ UfBGuurd** l«k* m IHllft longer lo mtlate 
Iff*'* l» «ulai- iubm through lhl« VENT HOLE 
C On tM* twa^plv 'MfUNEff TIRE" you rids |» 
• tto^ wfili cur umlar cenlr^U •v*n lh«uoh 
Gitiifei And «ui«r lull* hiom wida ofian 



THi GREATESr NAME 





MOR£ PEOPLE RIDE ON OOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 




STUDDED TIRE 

{pt*U\ ihwfif^h jFit** or w 



STOP-START TIRE 

(jar fr^utni'Uop dfiivtrf i#mff) 

LUG TIRE 

NEW FARM IMPLEMENT TIRE 
DUMP TRUCK TIRE 

INDUSTRIAL PNEUMATIC TIRES 

(/or tiif typfi 0/ plant rtfuipmtnt} 
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The New Year reporl of recovery is hearten- 
ing even to a business world growin^^ aecus- 
tanitHl to official scoldings for its derelictions. 
\\"hy is it necessary to temper tlie weletmie of 
good news by heaping acid reproach ujion those 
to whom the country must look for the enter- 
prise and sustenance of its prosperity? 

Since the indirtnient does not specify, the 
sweeping generality puts all men under sus- 
picion. The self-reh^int citizen who luis iniin- 
aged to make things go despite the crushing 
impact of hard tinu^s, and tlic disturbing nnub 
dling of govi-rnment, him it blankets witli 
oppn)briuni along with the lawless and the 
antisociab 

It <loes not take a [>artisan eye to observe 
that the confidence of men of gotjd will vacillates 
between hope and fear. Caution rules. Th(* 
mercurial sensitivity ot trade lui happily turns 
upon the alarming ajubiguitii-s issuing from 
Washington. The drill sergeants of the New 
Order are tougli and use ]>icturesqiie invective. 
Fortunately, where al»use has come to he ex- 
pected daily, there is less and less shock. Yet 
even the hardened realists who were a bit skep- 
tical uf the *1>reHlhing s[)eir* were surprised 
at the hostility broadcast in the reproaches of 
^'entren(4i<*d greed/' *'selfish power," ''economic 
autocracy," ''money changers," and tlie like. 

Happily, the indications are that the sound 
and fury may have an effet't opposite to that in* 
tended. When we are warned that these indus- 
trial public enemies ''offer to lead us back 
around the same ohl ct>rner into tJie same old 
dreary street/* it brings to a foc*us two stret^ts. 
the one we have travelled, ami the proposed 
unknown. 

Memories are short, but not too stiort to re- 
call that travelling the well known street tht* 
AmtTican people have advanced their culture 
and well -being at a speed reminiscent of an 
Aladdin's Lamp tale. Along tliis street, Ameri- 
cans have gained refinements of living measured 
by an increase of national income in 30 years 



from L"5 to 83 billions. The average income 
per gainful worker stepped up from $547 to 
$lj719. The buying power of this income in- 
creased per cent. Otje family out of 14 in 
1890 had individual transportation expressed 
by a horse and Imggy; two out of three families 
had automobiles 4U years later. Nine times as 
much spent on the individual for education 
now as then. It might be debated, coldly, with- 
out emotion, that this 40 years on a dreary 
road had accomyilished more for the average 
man than any previous 400. 

But why go on with statistics? The temper of 
the people is such that figures, hke history, sim- 
ply Irritate. Translated, they signify that the 
service of business to the general welfare, to 
education, to recreation, to the more aluindant 
life, has brought about the widest diflusion of 
serviceable prnsfjerity of an\' lantl at any time. 

True, all Americans <litl m>t live ou Easy 
Street, but they did live on a highway of prog- 
ress, a higliway not alwtiys straight, but one 
with no dead end, a Ijroad and inviting thor- 
oughfare with room enough for any energetic 
and anjbitit>us man or woman, regartlless of 
creed, or race, or heritage, **t(> go to toi^\Ti/' 

The objectivt.^ — ^general welfare — is not the 
issue. The issue is, which road will more ejuickly 
rnvd surely lead us to that ol>j(H'tivc? The Amer- 
ican ]>ei»|>le have solenndy destgjiated one road, 
the road we have come and are travelling. Tlu* 
Supreme Court, lUHltT oalh. is holding the .ser- 
vants of the pt*o|>le to \ \\x\\ higliway. 4'he people 
can by orderly and ftirnutl proc*ess change the 
HKid. The Supn*me Court would then likewise 
liold public servants to the new course. 

Any aj>i>raisal of the State of the Union must 
keep in mind the vital fact that the choice of 
roads—orderly voluntarism or art>ttr;try regi- 
mentation, rests, after all, with the people and 
not with the political trustees of the moment. 
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THERE ARE THOSE WHO C\RRY THE 
TORCH AND THOSE WHO CAST IT ASIDE 
In all the stress of these strenuous days there is need 
lo restate, again and again, the illuminating fact that 
American Business is essentially fine and high-minded. 
For all the world it has long carried the flaming torch 
of integrity. No other country has had its high standard 
of etliics* No other country has excelled it in the pro- 
duction of honest and superior merchandise. Even today 
America stands alone in the number of its outstanding suc- 
cesses that have come from the making of conspicuously worthy 
wares, » » In stout determination to produce only that which 
is excellent, and to give freely a nation-wade service of unique 
character, this company reasserts its tenacious faith in the forlh- 
righluess of Ajueriran Industry. A. B» Dick Comjiany, Chicago. 
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Wanted: -(i Second 
'^ecl&iailon S/ndependence 



By REINOLD NOYES 



I S this country which once fought 
for independence, again bowing down 
under foreign domination? This writer 
believes it is and, although our alle- 
giance today is to social philosophies 
rather than governments, he shows the 
need of a patriotism as sincere as any 
we have yet known 



IrOR THE greater part of the past 35 years the United 
States has been undergoing a succession of political "re- 
forms" which have cumulatively altered the character 
of the goverEiment which was devised and established by 
our forefathers, and which presuppose a very different 
social philosophy from the one they held. But, because 
this movement has consisted of a series of more or less 
unrelated steps each of which has been taken on what 
seemed to be its individual merits, we have never stopped 
to consider the general direction in which they were 
leading us; wc have never deliberately decided in favor 
of this creeping revolution as a whole; nor have we ever 
definitely been "converted" to the new social philosophy. 

The movement began, almost unrecognized, in the ad- 
ministrations of Theodore Roosevelt, and it was carried 
forward in those of Woodrow Wilson; but it has recently 
gained such impetus—as a result of the docility induced 
by the disillusionments and discouragements of the de- 
pression — that the American people now for the first 
time have waked up, surprised and even aghast, to see 
the real meaning of what has been going on and are 
beginning suddenly to have the sensation of being swept 
from their familiar moorings. 

Now, as we look back, we see that these steps have 
all had one common characteristic^ — they have all in- 
volved expansion in the functions of Government, which, 
in the obverse, consists of an encroachment of Govern- 
ment upon tlie field of private activities, both as a regu- 



lator and as a substitute. And we see that the philosophy 
back of the movement relies for its realization upon com- 
pulsory rather than voluntary social cooperation. 

Is this new policy what America wants? It is too soon 
to say. The full implications which it entails are only be- 
ginning to be understood. The voters are only beginning 
to ponder the fundamental issue. But it is not too soon 
—in fact, it Is most opportune- — while the jury is still 
in the box and before the verdict is brought in, to raise 
a question^ the answer to which may, and should, have 
much weight in determining that verdict. Have we ever 
frankly recognized the source of the social philosophy 
which lies back of these reforms, both particular and 
general? In other words, have we ever stopped to ask 
to what extent this movement has been the product of 
American thinking about American conditions or, on the 
Other hand, how far it has been due merely to an un- 
conscious and unresisting acceptance by us of foreign 
thinking about foreign conditions? This is a large ques- 
tion. It cannot be dealt with adequately in a brief article. 

Independent development 

SEEN in true historical perspective, it is not too great 
a simplification to picture our present situation as the 
resultant of two conflicting forces. From 1700 to about 
1900 the young America was gradually developing into 
a new and really independent nation under the influence 
of ideas which were original to itself and appropriate 
to its own special condUions ; from 1840 on, the achieve- 
ments of this civilization were proving more and more a 
magnet to attract the surplus population of the whole 
world, until, by 1900, the sheer weight of the tide of 
immigration began to hinder further progress along na- 
five lines and to cause a reversion to a regime of bor- 
rowing from the mother countries, which is the cus- 
tomary characteristic of young colonial settlements. Is 
it only a coincidence that the long succession of *'re- 
forms'' in the political field, already referred to, should 
have begun about the same time that this new attitude 
toward continental Europe was beginning to make itself 
evident in so many other fields ? 

There are numerous and striking evidences of this 
dual process of progressive and native development, on 
the one hand, and of regressive and alien imitation, on 
the other* The Amex*ican scene today is a compound of 
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features from these two sources; some original, some 
borrowed; some native, some alien; some grown out of 
American conditions, some merely imported ready-made 
from abroad. Two examples of the home-made product 
- one political and one economic — will have to suffice 
here* 

It should be more generally recognized than it is that, 
when our Federal Government was formed, there existed 
no actual model for it in the modern world. As a result, 
it did not represent the borrowing of a ready-made plan, 
nor the realization of a theoretical scheme conceived by 
political philosophers; rather it was the solution of a 
particular and pressing problem dictated by the practical 
necessities of the situation. And its growth since has 
followed the same principles. 

Because this essentially American method of working 
out our social institutions is somewhat inarticulate^ it 
frequently happens that some of the important novelties 
and vital virtues of our system are not recognized nor 
appreciated. One of our great and most progressive 
thinkers, John R, Commons, has recently appraised a 
striking feature of this peculiar form of government— 
our system of "judicial sovereignty,'* ''Three notable 
epochs of change characterize the genesis of Anglo- 
American sovereignty, distinguishable as the periods of 
executive, legislative and judicial sovereignty*" 

Government by Constitution 

THE first began in England, after 1066, when the king, 
the executive, gradually became supreme over the hier- 
archy of officials; the second was the product of the 
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English Revolution of 1689, as a result of which the 
legislature came to be supreme over the king, the execu- 
tive* the third grew out of the judicial construction of 
the Constitution of the United States which made the 
Supreme Court literally supreme over all.^the final au- 
thority, superior to legislatures, states and executives 

But the third development has been confined to 
America; for, in England, the legislature^ still remains 
superior to the judiciary and. upon the Continent, the 
very basis of this sovereignty, judicial law-makmg, is 

unknown, , . . . 

In Professor Commons* judgment this unique im- 
provement In the political machinery, made while it was 
in operation, constitutes a great step forward because 
"restraint upon the arbitrary will of those m authority 
Eoes to the three most fundamental wishes of man- 
kind; security, liberty, equality/' Yet we hear how much 
today of the new fiat or paper schemes of government 
abroad and how little of this notable improvement in 
practice at home, which has been quietly evolved m the 
w*ork-shop of our daily life. ^ 

The example in the economic field is better recognized. 
The industrial technique, known as the Taylor system, 
was entirely devised here, not learned from abroad. It is 
often supposed that it has been copied abroad. But ra- 
tionalization- in Europe is not the same thmg. Rather 
it is an imitation wth the real poiut left out. Only in 
Russia with the spread of Stakhanomsm, is the vit^al 
element of this technique now being reproduced. For the 




It is time for m to shake off the domination of foreign ideas and to resume our own methods and our 
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Taylor system is primarily an economizing of work. Its 
essence 13 the incentive and the planning which induces 
and enables the worker to increase his product without 
increasing his fatigue. 

It is that and other similar methods, which have been 
the foundation of the American peculiarity which I have 
called the "Vertical expansion of the market'*; and it is 
this vertical expansion, in turn, which reflects itself in a 
standard of living in this country today which far sur- 
passes that of any other time or place. In spite of his 
extraordinary contribution, has Frederick Taylor as 
many worshippers in America as Karl Marx? 

These are but two of the many great original accom- 
plishments we have to our credit ; accomplishments which 
have been the most potent influences in making the 
United States by far the leading nation of the world in 
point of social and economic welfare. 

Surrendering our native advantages 

THE roots of these accomplishments lie in our own 
past ; they have been slow growths out of the native soil ; 
they are truly American institutions. Yet, In the mood 
and thinking fashions of these times, these great ac- 
complishments have come to be taken for granted, or 
made light of, or even criticized. More and more that 
self-confidence which is the natural attribute of real 
pathfinders into the way of the future, and which was 
typical of nineteenth century America^ is giving place to 



an inferiority complex ^ — to a belief that the oniy road 
ahead is the road charted out for us by the example and 
the programs of Europe, 

More and more the grown man is returning to the in- 
fantile state and looking to his elders abroad to do his 
thinking for him. And this change of attitude is curious 
for several reasons ; first, because it has come at a time 
when this nation has finally and conclusively risen to a 
position of world leadership ; second, because it has come 
at a time when the nations of Europe are far less en- 
viable than formerly because they are troubled and suf- 
fering from the beginning of their inevitable decline in 
power, wealth and prestige; third, because it ignores 
both the fact that conditions in Europe are now widely 
different from those here and the natural inference from 
this fact, that there is even less reason than formerly 
to suppose that programs devised in Europe will be 
suited to conditions here. 

That this curiously untimely change in our attitude 
has occasioned a relapse toward colonialism is readily 
demonstrable. And because this tendency has worn the 
mask of progress it has provided foreign ideas with a 
specious, if ingratiating, prestige* Let us test this con- 
clusion by examining one or two particular cases. 

Our first colonists were part and parcel of the move- 
ment in England which led to tlie Rebellion and the be- 
heading of an autocrat, Charles L Later the united 
colonists again rebelled^ this time against a much mild- 
{Contimwd on page 6-^) 




own goals — our old way of working out and thinking out our problems and our old scMrial philosophy 
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By JOHN X PELLEY 

President. Association of American Railroads 



Prescriptions for the "plight" of the ran roads are 
as numerous and varioua as the ideas of the causes of 
railroad difficult ies. Many of the remedies recommended 
assume that revolutioriai'y changes in organization or 
methods must be made by the railroads themselves, or 
that they must come under elaborate mechanisms of 
supercontrol Some are based on the idea that railroads 
are through and are doomed to disappear, or to linger on 
in doddering decay, drawing bounty from the taxpayers. 

To most of which, as a practicing railroader, I dissent. 

Railroads have attained perfection neither in plant 
nor in methods. Their hindsight is better, sometimes, 
than their foresight— but in neither of these respects 
are they unique among human institutions. They are 
somewhat peculiar among Industries, however, in the ef- 
fectiveness of the public processes which afford an op- 
portunity for any one to advertise what he may consider 
their shortcomings and mistakes. In consequence, they 
are pecuiiarly exposed to the attentions of the second- 
guessers who can tell them what they ought to have done. 

Now let*s see what railroads ought to do, what they 



OPINIONS as to what the railroads 
ought to do are not uncommon* Ac- 
cording to some of these the railroads 
are done as agencies of transportation. 
According to others, the Government 
must take them over. 

We asked a practical railroad man 
for his opinion and here is his reply, 
in which he gives his views, not only 
as to what the roads ought to do, but 
what they have done and what they 
are doing to meet present needs 
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By granting land^ ihen worth abuui ^ 125,000»000, the Government added an tncalculable vaiue to 
the lands tt retained and at the same time got reduced rates for it^ hauling 
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New type locomotives, new type trains, air 
conditjoning have reawakened public interest 
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Railroad safety has reached a point where biUions 
of miles are travelled without passenger fatalities 

have done and what they are doing for themselves. To 
sum up their whole obligation, they ought to provide 
transportation—safe, cheap, sure, swift, adequate, com- 
plete— combining: all of those elements to the higliest 
degree possible under the circumstances of each tr ansae- 
tion. 

Safe? Railroad safety is taken for granted. Riding the 
incomprehensible total of 18,400,000,000 passenger-miles 
on railroads, not a passenger has been killed in a train 
accident in the past 12 months, 

Clieap? Not the cheapest for every commodity over 
every distance but incomparably tlie cheapest for the 
average of all commodities over all distances, railroad 
transportation has been getting cheaper for 15 years. 
The average revenue for hauling a ton a mile today is 
less than one cent, a figure not even approached by any 
other land transportation. It is, moreover, approximate- 
ly one-fourth less than it was 15 years ago, a reduction 
which will compare not unfavorably with the reduction 
in prices of other materials and services. Passenger fares 
averaged more than three cents a mile right after the 
war ; today, they average less than two cents. These re- 
ductions have been made possible, not by wage cutting, 
but by investment in better plant and improved methods, 
resulting in a reduction of the actual cost of doing busi- 
ness. The unit of freight hauling, which cost $10,78 in 
operating expenses in 1921, was done in 1934 for $6,57, 



The gain in actual efficiency of railroad operation will 
compare favorably with that of industry in general. 

Sure? Railroads are 365-days-a-year transportation, 
available in all seasons and all weathers to all alike, on 
the well understood terms of common carriage. 

Swift ? Not so swift as some in individual transactions, 
the railroad is supreme in that scheduled mass movement 
on which modern business and living are built. Moreover, 
the whole tempo of rail operation is being speeded up. 
Recent changes in passenger transportation have at- 
tracted wide public attention and response. The same sort 
of speeding up has gone on In freight service. In the 
past 15 years, although the use of longer and heavier 
trains has increased, the average speed of freight trains 
has gone up by 43 per cent, in itself no small gain in 
c ffieiency* 

Prepared for its Job 

ADEQUATE? Long before other agencies of transpor- 
tation grew to large stature, and before depression had 
cut the demand for transportation of all sorts, railroads 
and shippers had cooperated to end transportation short- 
age. Railroads are not only adequate to do their share of 
this continent's commerce but are essential if that com- 
merce is to be done adequately and cheaply. 

Complete? Railroads, which do the major hauling of 
the country on their own tracks, are extending their ser- 
vice beyond the rails. Pick-up and delivery, already 
widespread, is being extended further in every section. 
Interesting experiments in the use of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency in handling merchandise freight are under 
way in important territories. Railroads, in fact, have 
become major motor operators where such services are 
helpful in making rail service more complete and satis- 
factory. 

One-fourth the railroad mileage is now in the hands 
of the courts; three-fifths operated in the red last year. 
If those facts are due to failure or inability of railroads 
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to meet changing conditions by lowering the actual cost 
of producing service and raiatng its quality, or if rail- 
roa tlB are due to be superseded by new ways of t ransport 
which acUjally are belter than the rail way of moving 
people and thmgs, then indeed railroads are in a plight. 

That neither is the ca,se is shown by any real study 
of the situation. The railroads are producing a better 
service and selling it at a lower price. Those things which 
the newer forms of transport can do better than the 
railroads, they inevitably will do. But no one, not even 
those who think that railroads are not equal to meeting 
the competition, suggests that we can dispense with rail- 
roads* No one imagines that we can fly all our business, 
or float it on waters which are useless for a good part 
of the year because of climate, if for no other reason, 
or move it in fleets of millions of trucks, even if we had 
the highw^ays and the trucks. 

I have run through these facts to come to a starting 
point for discussion of the various remedies or recom- 
mendations as to what "the railroads ought to do." 

First, there Is the recommendation that railroads he 
taken over by the Government. This is not put forward, 
usually, as a benefit in and of itself. It is offered, rather 
regretfully, by those who say, in effect, that, since we 
mu.st have railroads and since railroads cannot meet 
competition, we must let the taxpayers support them 
thrt^ugh tht^ Covt-rnment. 
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For such a curious remedy" there is a degree of his- 
torical precedent. More than half a century ago it be- 
came apparent that improved inland waterway channels 
would no longer be used if the users must continue to 
pay toHs. The decision, curiously, was not to stop spend- 
ing money on channels for the me of which people w^ere 
not willing to pay, but merely to take off the tolls and 
so to continue inland waterway transportation at the 
expense of the taxpayers. If, indeed, railroads cannot suc- 
ceed becau.se genuinely better ways of transportation 
have been developed, then to keep them alive by trans- 
ferring losses to the taxpayers would be only a degree 
less absurd than the policy adopted as to Inland water- 
w^ay channels. 

Equalizing competition 

BUT since railroads are not only necessary but are 
equal to meeting competition on equal terms, the sensible 
thing seems to be not to subsidize the railroads but to 
remove the subsidies from other forma of transport, to 
put them all on an equal footing as to regulation and 
taxation, and so to let each do the work for which it is 
best fitted by its own inherent abilities and disabilities. 
Our present policy of subsidy to other forms of trans- 
port is justified by some, or at least excused, on the 
ground that it is no more than was done for railroads 
in their early days. This rather widely held notion is 
largely based on a misconception of the land grants. The 
lands granted in aid of the construction of about one- 
tenth of the railroad mileage of the nation were in no 
sense gifts. They were trades, and excellent trades they 
have proved to be for the Government, Granting landn 
then w^orth about $125,000,000, the Government added 
an almost incalculable value to the lands It retained, and 
hastened the settlement of the West by a generation. 
As a part of the trade, it obtained and still gets reduced 
(Contimwd on page 7SJ 



The railroad is supreme iti the scheduled 
mass movement of goods 

Of each doll.ir of gross railroad revenues* 
27 cents goes to maintenance 




U/a±klnaton and. Ifoul Eu±Lne±± 

By IRA E. BENNETT, for 25 years Editor, "The Washington Post" 



Dear Mcic: Out of the confusion and tumult in Wash- 
ington today one note is clear. You and all other business 
men may as well get ready to take sides on the hig issue 
that has developed. 

It's an irrepressible conflict between two great masses 
of the people, with both sides agreeing at heart on the 
objective, but preparing to figlit like devils over the 
method of attaining the objective. 

No use trying to brush this question aside by saying 
it's none of your business. It is your business — it strikes 
at the heart of every man's business. 

The question is whether the people are best served by 
the present system of government or whether the system 
must be changed to enable the federal Government to 
exercise greater power over the people*s affairs. 

Don*t be drawn into passion or personalities in this 
business, Mac. Try to get at the meat of the question it- 
self. Make allowance for the weaknesses of those who 
become overheated. 

Bear in mind the white-hot passions of Civil War days 
and take note that tlie old veterans now agree that both 
sides fought for what they thought was right. 

BEFORE a week of 1936 had elapsed 
The Supreme the Supreme Court brought this 
Court Speaks Question to an Issue by its decision 
^ invalidating the AAA law* Presi- 

dent Roosevelt, three days before, 
announced that the New Deal system of laws would not 
be abandoned. He challenged the opposition to attempt 
to repeal them. Three days after the decision he declared 
that there would be no retreat on his part. 

Since the Supreme Court's decisions are annihilating 
the New Deal laws and in a sense repealing them, the 
logical immediate outcome is a struggle for a change in 
the system of government. 

President Roosevelt does not demand violation of the 
Constitution, He does not deny the power and duty of 
the Supreme Court to pass judgment upon acts of Con- 
gress drawn into question in specific cases before it* 

Therefore, in order to put into effect his method of 
reaching the universal objective — the people*a welfare — 
he and the millions who approve his method must demand 
a change in the Constitution. 

Further invalidation of New Deal laws may bring the 
issue to such a point as to enable the people to decide it 
at the election in November. 

Whether events move that rapidly or not, the conflict 
will continue until the issue is decided. 



General 
Welfare 



YOU hear a lot about the general 
welfare clause. You will hear a lot 
more. 

The Supreme Court has just taken 
a momentous step by holding that 
Congress has power to tax and spend money for the 
general welfare, even if the object is not within the spe- 
cific powers vested in Congress ; BUT Congress cannot 
violate the Constitution in this exercise of its power to 
promote the general welfare by spending money. 
Do you see the point ? 



The Constitution must be considered as a whole. 

An immense unexplored field is open for the promotion 
of the general welfare by taxing the people and spend- 
ing the money for their welfare. This field is part of that 
vast twilight zone which the Government and the courts 
have explored for 149 years without finding its boun- 
daries. 

As matters stand, the Supreme Court has found that 
Congress has no power to promote the general welfare 
by spending money to gain possession of powers already 
allotted to the States, 

The Supreme Court has not found that Congress is 
denied the power to promote the general welfare in the 
twilight zone, A law to that effect would be passed upon 
if a case should arise in which it appeared that the law 
attempted to do that which Congress is forbidden to do. 



Farm Relief 



YOU see now that Congress must 
stay within the Constitution in 
enacting any new farm- re lief law. 
It cannot invade the powers of the States or the people, 
or tax all the people for the special benefit of a part of 
the people. 

Long ago the Supreme Court held that Congress had 
power to impose a tariff for protection of industi*y, agri- 
culture and labor as well as for revenue. This is the 
exercise of two powers : one, to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce; the other, the power to tax. 

But if the money derived from tariff duties should be 
set apart to be paid as a subsidy to industry, agriculture, 
or labor, or any other special interest, you needn't doubt 
that the Supreme Court would make short work of such 
a tariff act. 

You as a business man want farm relief. The general 
welfare demands and includes farm welfare. Every man 
possessing common sense and a spirit of fair play wants 
a square deal for agriculture, industry and labor. 

Patience and industrious effort ought to evolve a plan 
of farm relief based upon unshakable power vested in 
Congress, No doubt the Supreme Court would be delight- 
ed to sustain such a law. 

The danger is that passion, political ambition, and 
willful or ignorant blindness to constitutional limitations 
will tempt Congress to pass a law that will not stand the 
test. 

The still greater danger is that the people, in striving 
for something better, will destroy that which is good — 
the equilibrium of powers they have allotted to the Gov- 
ernment, the states, and themselves* 



Social 
Security 



THE Social Security Act provides 
a test of the power of Congress to 
provide in a special manner for the 
general welfare. Criticism of the 
law is increasing as the pinch of the 
tax becomes more acute. You know the arguments pro 
and con. Not until this law goes through the test of final 
judgment will we know whether it is safely within the 
field occupied by the Government and denied to the states 
and the people. 

Business faces a tremendous tax. Already it must put 
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aside one per cent of its pay rolls for unemployment bene- 
fit. Next year two per cent ; in 1938 three per cent. Within 
20 yeani taxes would run up to $2,000,000,000 a year: 
benefit payments would reach S800,000.000 a year. The 
Government would have accumulated more than $20,* 
DOOJUUKQiH), on old Hge alone. Some estimates arc higlicr. 

This is about equal to the entire life insurance business 
of the United States, Life insurance companies employ 
about 350,000 persons. The Social Security Board would 
not employ that many, as it would not need a sales force. 
But it would need an administrative force of great size 
to check the retur ns. 

Just so many more government employees supported 
by the taxpayer. 

Nubijdy is sat isfied with the Social Security Act, even 
in Washington. The American Association for Social 
Security thinks the program as a whole is un workable. 
Business fears the accumulation of large reserves. Labor 
wants the unemployment and oid*age pensions separated, 
and it objects to the employee paying for unemployment 
insurance. 

Many citizens regard the law as a subsidy to the shift- 
less and incompetent — socialism, in a word. 

So you can look for amendments if the law is not 
knocked out as unconstitutional. 

, GREAT confusion when AAA was 

Busin6SS overthrown. Business quickly ad- 

Outlook justed itself. The country pushes 

forward. It needs buildings — espe- 
cially more homes. Fifteen or 
20 industries made all-time highs in 1935— notably 
gasoline consumption, wool, shoes, washing machines, 
air transport, air conditioning and electric refrigerators. 
New industries are making business for old industries. 
Nearly all business is moving up. Railroads are sick and 
must be helped "for the general welfare." Consolidations 
in some eases will do the trick* 

Business is not upset by the upsetting of AAA. Lead- 
ers of farm organizations disagree — some of them look 
for a better plan, others join the throng that demands 
revamping of the Constitution. 

It's an old tradition that business stands on one foot 
during a presidential campaign. History doesn't support 
that idea. 

If the move to enlarge the power of the Government 
to regulate industry and agriculture doesn't develop into 
a campaign issue, therein no reason why business 
shouldn't go fomard while the campaign is on. 

No use denying it — the Supreme Court decisions help 
to restore confidence. Industry feels that there is a limit 
beyond which the Government cannot go in this matter 
of regulation. Much is restored to individual and team 
initiative* 

LOTS of wasted effort in investiga- 
Investigatioas tions and demands for complicated 

reports from business* Big and lit- 
tle business men are faced with a heavy indirect tax for 
paying bookkeepers and experts to draw up reports in 
reply to questionnaires. SEC wants detailed reports. 
Federal Power Commission calls for reports. Communi- 
cations Commission wants reports. ICC in its Bureau of 
Motor Carriers is preparing regulations that call for a 
million detailed reports. Railroads retain big slaifs to 
prepare reports. Labor Relations Board is digging in, 
asking for reports. Social Security Board hasn't begun 
yet, lacking funds, but expects soon to prepare ques- 
tionnaires to go out to all employers* Reports, reports, 
reports. 

You've seen the grinding of Congressional investi- 
gating committees. Most of it is thrashing over old 
straw. Railroad financing investigation about to go over 



ground already covered* Very little information gained 
in any inquiry that would help Congress to legislate 
and that's the ostensible purpose of every investi- 
gation. 

SOME lawmakers trying to make 
Townseod political hay out of the Townaend 

p]--* Plan. The plan would cost Sl&r 

200.000,000 a year to give $200 a 
month to the 8,000,000 men and 
women more than 60 years of age. 

The Townsend heresy may help a few office-seekers 
to win election here and there. It may wallop others. 

NOT counting the Townsend Plan 
Bud^Gt or any other spending scheme out- 

side of bonus and relief, the budget 
doesn't satisfy anybody* Congress doesn't know what the 
President will ask for relief. Public debt increased in 
six months from $28,700,000,000 to $30,500,000,000, 
During first half of this fiscal year Uncle Sam 

Spent , . , , . $3,781*000.000 

Took in 1,902.000,000 



Ran behind. .****... $1,879,000,000 

For every $2 he spent he got $1 in taxes and bor- 
rowed $1. 

Budget estimates call for $6,750,000,000 next year, 
not counting bonus and relief. Better business may yield 
increased tax revenue, but taxes can't be reduced while 
spending grows. President Roosevelt put in a careful 
qualification when he said additional taxes were neither 
advisable nor desirable. He said '*under existing laws/* 
Collapse of AAA may call for extra taxes, depending 
upon success of Administration in putting through a 
farm-relief bill and upon outcome of suits to recover 
processing taxes. 

AAA spent about $1,200,000,000 and took in $1,000,- 
000,000 in processing taxes. The 200 million went largely 
for administration pay rollers. Consumers paid most of 
these taxes. 

Processors will have to prove up before they can re- 
cover. If they passed the tax along or deducted it in buy- 
ing their stuff, they can't recover. 

Figures disagree as to amounts involved. One guess is 
that Uncle Sam owes processors $600,000,000. Another 
is $300,000,000. 

Washington talks a lot about the moral obligation to 
pay farm contracts; nothing about the moral and legal 
ubiigalions to reimburse the taxpayers. 

Some talk of passing an Act depriving processors of 
the right to sue for recovery. 

PRESIDENT ROOSEVELTS ad* 
FolltlCS dress to Congress is jocularly de- 

scribed as a "message on the politi- 
cal state of the Union/* He started the fireworks that will 
explode until November. 

Radio broadcasting concerns seem to be getting by, 
after vigorous criticism charging favoritism. Both sides 
must pay for radio time after the conventions — and they 
can have all they can pay for. 

By the time you read this Al Smithes much-advertised 
lalk before the Liberty League will be public. Democratic 
si al warts say they don't fear third-party splits because 
of A I Smith — that he's a Democrat even if he differs from 
his old friend. Just the same there's great fear of Tam- 
many, New York State's electoral vote outnumbers the 
votes of half a dozen western States. 

Republicans are itching to **rally around,'* but can't 
locate the rallying- point just yet. Men representing ex- 
treme views on either side talk stubbornly, but majority 
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sentiment aeems to be centering in the middle-ground, 
as usual Common talk is that the G.O.P- must cater to 
both wings if the wings are to flap together and get any- 
where. So» many people expect Hoover-Borah elements 
to compromise rather than turn the convention 
into a Aladison Square Garden fiasco. 

So much depends on developments — Congress and Su- 
preme Court — that political forecasters are adopting the 
safBp watchful waiting attitude. 
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Coming 
Decisions 



NO USE denying that additional 
knockouts of New Deal laws might 
change the current of public opinion 
in ihe course of the campaign. 
Among laws hanging in the Judicial 
balance are the Wagner Labor Relations Act, Guffey 
Coal Act, Public Utilities Act, and the TVA Act, all af- 
fecting immense numbers of voters. Challenge of the 
Tariff Reciprocity Act is in the offlng^ — ^also legal attacks 
on the Social Security Act, 

Decisions already made have forced changes of politi- 
cal strategy* Opponents of the New Deal are greatly en- 
couraged, of course, but some outstanding Republicans 
in Congress are skittish about indulging in tno much 
chortling — they voted for the laws that were kn- M ];rd 
out and don't want the enemy to pull the record ol roll- 
calls. Pots and kettles are both black. 

A legal authority of highest rank said to me: "It's 
not wise to prejudge Supreme Court decisions on sup- 
posed analogies. Precedents are strong only when they 
apply exactly to the pivot of the case under considera- 
tion/* 



Misuse of 
Tax Power 



THE decision of the Supreme Court 
in the AAA case makes more ]>erl:i- 
nent than ever two sentences in a 
recent report of the United States 
Chamber's Committee on Federal 
Taxes just passed on by the membership. They read : 

The taxing power ^ihould not be utilized as a basts for regu- 
latory or prohibitory leg:islation or social or economic chan^^es 
by any governmental process which, without the interv^ention 
of a tax, would not be a valid exercise of federal authority. 

The taxing power should not be utilized to obtain revenues 
that are deisigned to be ^t^tJ^ '^g^ted or limited for distribution 
to special classes. 



Railroad 
Legislation 



MEN in Congress directly con- 
cerned tell me they doubt that im- 
portant rail legislation will be con- 
sidered. Time is short and everybody 
wants early adjourmiient. Coordina- 
tor Eastman^s work isn't finished and Congress may give 
him another year, 

CHAOTIC conditions oail for pas- 
Mercnant sage of a new ship-sutisidy hilL Ma- 

Marine jollity may decide that subsidy legis- 

lation — except for farmers — is in- 
expedient in face of the big deficit 
and the touchiness of voters. Unless President Roosevelt 
insists on action, it seems likely this matter will go over 
until after election. 



Income 
Publicity 



NOT one man in ten in Congress 
was aware that the tax law per- 
mitted publicity of salaries above 
$15,000* Opinion is divided as to 
whether this should go on or be 
stopped. Bills to shut off publicity have been introduced. 
One suggestion is that in every corporation confidential 
information as to executive salaries should be given to 
stockholders, but not made public by Internal Revenue 
Bureau* 
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PERFORMANCE J 
PROMISE ^(t 

The rising tide of employment by the Federal Government, 
Only civilian workers are included in this chart 



PRESIDENT TIOOSEVELT has 
Unemployment wide latitude in financing unemploy- 

Relief ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ $i.ooo,ooo,- 

000 is left over. But the needs of 
1937 must be provided for at this 

session— so a few weeks hence a relief message may be 

expected. General idea seems to be that Mr. Roosevelt 

will ask for at least $1,000,000,000. 



Public Works 



UNDER the new arrangement con- 
templating specitie designation by 
Congress of public works projects 
there's talk of danger of loading down the program with 
added projects to help lawmakers in their political cam- 
paigns. Half a billion dollars doesn't go very far among 
531 lawmakers. Some of them foresee possible kickback 
from voters and are advising moderation. 



Cooperation 



MINUS the fireworks that attended 
Industry-Lab or the industry conference on Decem- 
ber 9, the first meeting of Industry 
Coordinator Berry's Council for In- 
dustrial Progress, outgrowth of the 
conference, was held January 6. Labor was fully repre- 
sented but management representatives were chiefly 
from small industries and portions of the distributive 
field, with a s^prinkling of unofficial observers from other 
sections. Committees are at work on various studies. 

General feeling was that, recognizing that the bulk of 
management was nnrepresentcd. the Council should 
proceed cautiously; with the hope of winning more gen- 
eral support. How far it can proceed without coming into 
conflict with the Business Advisory Council of the De- 
partment of Commerce is a question in the minds of 
many observers. The latter council is currently showing 
new signs of life — its recommendations on December 4 
that the skeleton NRA be buried in the Commerce De- 
partment were carried out within the month. A sig- 
nificant role seems cast for it under the chairmanship of 
Assistant Commerce Secretary Ernest G. Drainer. Ob- 
servers point to the fact that the Advisory Council, be- 
ing confined to management representatives, is more 
likely to reflect the real sentiments of that group than 
vdll the bi-partisan Berry Council, which necessarily can 
bring forth only compromises between the labor and 
management groups which compose it. 



SJ JQ^liQ to A/omin&ie . . . 



CHAIRMAN, dele- 
gales to this great national 
non-partisan convention, gen* 
tlemen of the pres^, to whom 
mimeographed copies of 
these extemporaneous re- 
marks were handed four days 
ago» I rise to nominate a man 
for the greatest ofllce within 
the gift of the people, 1 re- 
fen of course, to that hallow- 
ed trust, the Presidency of 
these United States, 

Not since the time of Lin- 
coin, perhaps, will an incom- 
ing President have been 
faced with matters of such 
grave importance, both at 
home and abroad. All Europe 
trembles on the precipice of 
a major conflict that will 
make Armageddon look like 
the semi-finals of the horseshoe 
tournament at Tompkin*s Corners, 
Democratic governments abroad are 
crumbling with the friability of old- 
fashioned brown sugar. And. if you 
ask me, things aren't any too hot at 
home. Therefore, ladies and gentle- 
men, I give you a man, . . * 

My able fellow delegate who has 
just preceded me on the floor has 
spoken stirringly of the qualifica- 
tions of his candidate— qualifications 
which, beyond perad venture of a 
doubt, mark him as the best man for 
this high office. But, gentlemen, the 
immortal James Bryce tells us that 
the best man can't be elected. Fellow 
patriots, let me bring to your atten- 
tion that the purpose of this conven- 
tion is not to nominate the best man 
but the man who can be elected, 
[Cries of " That's right"] 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, it 
is my privilege to place before this 
caucus the name of a man who will be, 
so far as humanly possible* all things 
to all men: who will be, and wiio in* 
deed is, so skilful in the handling 
of all problems that the lion and the 
lamb can take it lying down; who, 
when occasion arises, will do a fair 
imitation of fooling all the people all 
of the time, the Great Emancipator 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Gentlemen, this paragon of polit- 
ical expediency is not a business man ; 
he is not a farmer, he is not a former 




By T. HARRY THOMPSON 



sei-vice man, nor is he connected with 
that hideous monster, the power 
trust. Neither is he college professor 
nor a newspaper editor, nor a clergy- 
man. My friends, my candidate has 
no interest in any of these groups ex- 
cept a burning, human desire to do 
them — good. Since he is beholden to 
no clique or class, he will be repre- 
sentative of all the people. 

Nothing to criticize 

MY friends, if you will look at his 
record you will find that he has never 
made any mistakes because he has 
never done anything. Since he has 
never met a pay roll, union labor can 
find no fault with him. Since he has 
never held a job, employers cannot 
brand him aa an agitator for labor. 
Since he owns no property, he cannot 
be classed as a capitalist. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my candi* 
date is a self-made man— and at the 
same time he has alw^ays observed 
the 30 hour week. \ Applause, Cries 
of ''Hear, Hear;' and ''He\s the Math''] 

Moreover, he will bring to the 
economic and financial problems of 
the country an unbiased mind be- 
cause he has never thought of those 
problt!ms. He believes dollars grow 
on trees, that all business is wicked, 
per s€, and that budget -balancing is a 
feat performed only by Japanese 
acrobats. 



BuU if you talk to him of 
unemployment, you will find 
he has a broad knowledge of 
the subject. If he is not elect- 
ed to this high office, that 
knowledge will be even 
broader. It was he who fos- 
tered the plan to put the un- 
employed to work investigat- 
ing each other. This is the 
ideal solution of this problem 
not only because there is 
nothing else left which has 
not been investigated but be- 
cause the unemployed are to- 
day our greatest employers. 
Every business man today is 
working for the unemployed. 
If a plan can be developed 
whereby those now employed 
can be freed from the em- 
ployment and supported by 
the public treasury, all other econom- 
ic maladjustments will solve them- 
selves* 

My friends, my candidate has such 
u plan, L#et others prate the joys of 
the Townsend Plan, of Share the 
Wealthp of Social Credit, My candi- 
date begins where they leave off. Not 
only the aged and infirm, but the new- 
born babe, mewling in his swaddling 
clothes, will share in his largesse. 

Immediate he is elected, my candi- 
date will put into effect a measure 
which will pay» not $200 a month, but 
$400 a month to those who have at- 
tained the age of 50 years. Not 60 
yeara, not 65— but 50, What will be 
the results of this? My friends, bus- 
iness will jump. It may even scream. 
The resulting turnover will attain 
such velocity that even the Founding 
Fathers in their graves will revolve 
like dancing mice, { Applause,] 

But this is not all. 

My friends, every child born into 
this land of plenty will receive $1,000 
in a currency so elastic it will stretch 
from the rock-bound coast of Maine 
to the shores of Tripoli — and I don*l 
care where Tripoli is. Walter Win- 
chell has already been approached to 
head the great governmental fact- 
finding agency which will speed these 
payments. And every year until ma- 
turity these tender shoots on the tree 
of our posterity will receive an addi» 
{Continued on patje 69 > 
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Members of the cast of "One of the Family" recenily presented 
in New York City by the WPA Federal Drama Project 
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By WARREN BISHOP 

Managing Editor Nation's Business 



HOW the Government 
plans to spend $30,000,000 
for the advancement of art, 
music, theater and writing, 
and a few of the questions 
which occur to the citizen 
who studies the program 



A HE Federal Government is 
going in heavily for the broad* 
casting of culture. The begin- 
ning u^as with Congress, but 
the full accomplishment of the 
I>lan was with Harry L. Hop- 
kins' Works Progress Admin- 
istration. 

Congress set aside in the 
Emergency Appropriation Act of 
1935 the sum of $300,000,000 for **as" 
sistance for educational, professional 
and clerical persons." 

That was in ApriL In September 
the r^resident approved an allotment 
of $27;315»217 for four cultural proj- 
ects — art, music* theater and writing. 




WPA artists at work on mural on 
Greenpoint Hospital in Brooklyn 

Administrator Hopkins put Assis- 
tant Administrator Jacob Baker 
in charge of white collar projects and, 
under him, Enice McClure was made 
"Chief of the Professional and Ser- 
vice Division,'' Then a director was 
allotted to Art, Music, Theater and 
Writing. 
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For Music the director is 
Nikolai Sokoloff. a native of 
Russia but now a citizen of the 
United States, who has con- 
ducted symphony orchestras 
in San Francisco. Cincinnati 
and Cleveland. His program is 
so well on its way that on a 
l^^fl December Sunday, there were 
six free WPA concerts in the 
City of New York alone. Here 
is the list : 

Qu&^ns Little Symphony 
New School for Social Research 
New York State Symphonic Band 
Museum of Natural Hiatory 
Bronx Symphony Orehestra 
Bronx County Building 
Brooklyn Symphony Orchestra 
Brooklyn Museum 
New York Civic Orehej^lrtt 
College of the City of New York 
Empire String Quarlet 
Roerkh Institule 

For other days in the same week 
19 concerts were scheduled— by or- 
cheatras, braas bands, quartets and 
trios — most of them in buildings 
partly or whoOy supported by the 
state. The New School for Social Re- 
search, however, is a private institu- 
tion which is largely devoted to the 
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spread of socialist prapaganda. How 

do the promoters of these four '*cul- 
tural projects" juBtify their acthn- 
ties? Talk with the various directorn 
and you'll fimi their argument runs 
like this: 

We ran*t It^t men and women starve. 
Thai haa been d<?cidt*d. We have tried 
end are stilt trjing direct ri:*lief a dol<?- 
Wc have pru^rcs^acd beyond that to an 
experim<^nt In pulting^ people to work - 
uven to Invt'nting work for tht^m. Some- 
one invented the wwd "boondojjKJlrig/' 
to dea^^rlbe thin work for work'« nake. 
Wei! accept this phrase for the moment 
and ask in return if even "boondogijllng" 
isn't better than idleness at the public 
expense. 

When we come to th*» (iueatjon of 360,- 
000 while collar workers, "educationaln 
profeMiiional and clerical,** what shall we 
do with them? Shall we try to devise 
some work far which they are fitted or 
let them take their chance at any occu- 
pation that can be turned up? 

Here*s a man who ha^ played the violin 
for a living. Shalt we put him to digging 
a ditch? Certainly not. Ditch-digging 
would unfit him for further employment 
at the thing he can do. violin playing 
Therefore, we muat let him play the 
violin and pay him for doing it. But he 
can't be shut up in a room and told that 
If he plays the violin for six hours a day 
for a month he may have $39 or, If he is 
a very desirable musician, as much &e 

Ko, that won't do. It would he bad for 
him mentally and beaides there's a **cuh 
tural by-product" which must not be 
wasted. The next step then» if we are not 
to waste this cultural by-product, is to 
organize music for the community. We 
add to the out-<if-work violin an unem* 
ployed trombone, an idle flute and so on 
until we have a band, a trio, a quartet, 
or a symphony orchestra. 

Then, having this, we must give the 
product to the public, through free con- 
certs in schools and town haila and hos- 
pitals. 

"The primary objective of the Fed- 
eral Music Project.** says a spokeii- 
man for the Professional Division of 
WPA, '*i3 to provide employment to 
professional musicians who were 
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reg^iatered on relief rolls before No- 
vember 1. 1935, Through the Federal 
Music Project, communities may have 
symphony orchestras, bands, ensem- 
bles, dance orchestras, etc.» financed 
by federal funds, supplemented by a 
contribution from a local sponsor. 

"The Music Projects are also de- 
signed to retrain and rehabilitaie 
musicians and educate the public in 
an appreciation of music* 

''About $7,000,000 have been al- 
lotted to the Federal Music Project, 
for a period of six months. The aver- 
age wage per musician is S80 a month, 
the range being from $39 to $103, 
according to the classification of the 
musician and the region where he 
lives. A total of 168 projects is now 
operating under the Federal Music 
Project. They include 29 symphony 
and concert orchestras, 22 bands, 
23 chamber music ensembles, 45 
choruses and quartettes, 28 dance or* 
chestras, 11 leaching projects, three 
light opera projects, six projects 
using copyists, librarians, tuners and 
music binders, and one project com- 
prised of vocal and instrumental solo- 
ists. The number of relief musicians 
who have been put to work on the-se 
projects is 7,057 as of December 4/' 

How are musicians chosen? Mr. 
Sokoloff has under him nine regional 
directors spread over the country. 
These directors e^camine local relief 
rolls for musicians out of work. Then 



the director sets up an audition com- 
mittee before whom the needy musi- 
cian appears and m examined. If he 
passes the Audition Committee he is 
assigned to a group— orchest ra, band 
or w^hat not. Next step is to find a 
place for this group to play in order 
to "educate the public in an apprecia- 
tion of music/* 

An effort is made to get some local 
body to act as "sponsor" and to pay 
part of the cost. Boards of Educa- 
tion, Park Boards, Parent -Teacher 
Associations, Y. M. C. A.'s are all ap- 
proached to provide halls, light, heat 
and money. 

The music director msiBts that his 
primary purpose is to provide work, 
but admits that he hopes also to 
build up permanent musical organiza- 
tions in communities throughout the 
United States — organizations found- 
ed and indefinitely fostered by the 
federal fj<wernment. 

Government by ballad? 

IT may have been "a very wbe man 
that believed that if a man were per- 
mitted to make all the ballads, he 
need not care who should make the 
laws of a nation." It would be a very 
dull man who did not see in this in- 
filtration of free music directed from 
Washington a link in the chain that 
binds states and cities and towns to 
(Continued on page 52) 




Earl C he e vers and his 16 
Kings of Rhythm, a WPA 
music project organization 
in Ft. Wayne, Ind, 



WPA artists engaged 
in making relief maps 
in California 
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By L, F. LIVINGSTON 
Manager. Agricultural Extension Section. E. I, du Pont de Nemours & Co. 



/xSK any man what he under- 
stands by *'farm relief/' and the 
ehanees are that he will tell you 
in terms of public subsidies and 
control programs. For it is a 
commonplace that the situation 
of agriculture has become a 
major political interest, with 
public spending as its char- 
acteristic expression. That 
American business, through its 
support of industrial chemistry, 
is opening up inviting posaibili* 
ties of a new land economy is not so 
much in evidence. 

Five years ago it might have been 
said that agriculture was at the cross- 
roads — and all roads ahead looked 
bleak indeed. The farmer was told 
that his ancient creed of plentiful 
yields spelled his ruin. The hungry 
cried for food, yet the farmer heard 
incredulously that his own salvation 
lay in producing le.ss. Lean days and 



A NEW agriculture, perhaps vast- 
ly different from the agriculture 
that we have always known, is 
dowmng, in the opinion of this 
man who sees the solution of the 
"farm problem" as the job not of 
the Government but of industry' 
Further, he gives examples to show 
that the new day is not far off 



strange ways were upon the agricul- 
turist and apparently they had come 
to stay. 

Today, such has been the change 
in the national consciousness toward 
agnculture, that even a casual review 
of developments presents an altered 
picture. We still have a farm problem, 
so called, but factors that point to the 



permanent and satisfactory 
solution of that problem are 
now at work on a widely flung 
front. We still have crop con- 
trol by governmental agency, 
and it may well be that some 
form of regulation will enter 
permanently into ail farm pro- 
duction and use of land ; but the 
future augurs not a control to 
curtail but a control to 
augment. The nature of this 
control may continue to be 
political to the extent that its source 
continues in the state, but. by and 
large, the most important agencies to 
the farmer in the not distant future 
are going to be those represented by 
the industrial purchasing agent, the 
research chemist and the agricul- 
tural engineer, 

A new and a radically altered agri- 
cuJtural industry is in the making. 
Its birth throes may be painful for 




Competent observers s«e a day ahead when the ^'factory stomach" will consume more 
farm products than all our hungry human stomachs together 
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the time, but they should not be mis- 
taken for other than what they are. 

By far the most signihcaiit of the 
recent changes bearing upon the fu- 
ture of American agrituUure has been 
the rise in this country of an organic 
chemical industry. This develop- 
ment, dating from the war, has been 
prodigious. Chemical manufactories 
have forged to the forefront of 
American business, hundreds of 
laboratories have been established 
throughout industry dedicated to the 
improvement of the old and the crea- 
tion of the new^ 

Substitutes or improvemetits? 

ORGANIC chemistry, as it is being 
practiced today, is a science of revo- 
lution. The chemist has learned how 
to create, not by accidental discovery 
but by cold scientiric calculation. His 
objective is no longer imitation of 
natural products, if it ever was that, 
but is the creation of materials non- 
existent in nature. For example, 
rayon is not an artificial silk but a 
new fabric with properties of its own. 
**DuPrene'' is nut a synthetic rubber 
but a material of totally diiferent 
chemical composition that in many 
ways is superior to the natural prod- 
uct* But what is most to the point 
here, the chief raw materials of the 
organic chemist, the main tools of his 
trade, so to speak, are organic things 
that grow from the soil. The organic 
chemical march toward change is 
over a road paved in large part by 
the products of American forests and 
farms. 

The seeds of cotton were once a 
waste and a nuisance. Today, thanks 
to the organic chemist, the seeds in 
a billion-and-a-half -dollar cotton crop 
have a value of more than $200,000,- 
000 to farmers. More than a hundred 
commercial uses have been developed 
by the chemist for corn, ranging 
from glycerines used in explosives to 
carbon-dioKide used in making dry 
ice. More than one- tenth of the corn 
crop now has, as its market, the fac- 
tory. Wheat straw is being made into 
corrugated paper boxes; furfural, 
produced from oat hulls, is being sold 
in tank-car lots, The new wall board 
industry is based on the chemical 
conversion of farm by-products that 
only a decade ago were deemed next 
to worthless. 

I might go on indefinitely, for al- 
ready the list of chemical conversions 
of farm products is long, although 
the chemist is relatively a new-comer 
on the agricultural scene* The fact 
that he has such solid accomplish- 
ments so early to his credit is an 
augury of the future that we need 
most seriously to consider* 

**Tbe chemistry of the utilization 
of agricultural products and by-prod- 



ucta or wastes is still in its infancy," 
says Dr. C. M. A. Stine, one of our fore- 
most industrial chemists. Other ob- 
servers* far more competent to detect 
the trend than I, see ahead a "fac- 
tory stomach" that will consume far 
more from our farms than all of our 
hungry human stomachs together. 

And in the meantime a second de* 
velopment is taking place, only 
slightly less significant to the farmer. 
Big business is becoming increasing- 
ly interested in the agricultural puz* 
2le. Of course, the mantifacturer has 
always been concerned over the farm- 
er as a market, but a new note is now 
evident. An unstable farm situation 
is a constant threat to business sta- 
bility. Moreover, the manufacturer 
has a production problem no less 
acute than that of his rural neighbors. 
The factory capacity to produce is 
also beyond the existing market to 
consume, and one big reason is that 
the farmer has not the means to buy 
his share, due in large part to w^astes 
and losses. 

The annual waste in agriculture, 
or, to put it another way, the loss 
suffered by farmers yearly for which 
there is no return, mounts to almost 
unbelievable figures. More than 6,000 
known species of insects are costing 
growers each year something like 
$2,000,000,000. Thirty-four insect 
species alone cause a known damage 
of ?924,440.000. Losses traceable to 
weeds are estimated at $3,000,000,- 
000. Add to these figures another 
billion and a half chargeable to plant 
diseases, and the total is $6,500,000,- 
000. This is apart from the loss, 
equally staggering, that piles up 
yearly in the wastage of now un- 
marketable by-products. 

Industry helps the farmer 

ALMOST, may it be said, that, for 
everj^ dollar the farmer earns, an* 
other dollar is taken from him by en- 
emies against w^hich he must wage 
ceaseless war. Any substantial reduc- 
tion in that loss could mean two 
things — a greater return to the grow- 
er for his labor, and a lower price to 
the consumer* Lower prices on farm 
products, in turn, should lead to 
greater consumption both by factory 
and the human stomach. In the pros- 
perous year 1929, according to studies 
made for the Brookings Institution, 
almost three-fourths of our non-farm 
population lacked the means to pro- 
vide itself with an adequate diet at 
minimum cost, and 9Q per cent of 
those not living on farms were un- 
able to afford the food they would 
have liked. 

By no means are we producing all 
the food we need. There is merely an 
overproduction of food that con- 
fContmued on page 76) 
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GOODYEAR Tire & Rubber Cona- 
pony breaks down its balance 
sheet to show what the figures 
mean in terms of its workers 

^A/hEN the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company hires a man, wheth- 
er it s a factory worker in Akron, a 
sales manager in New York, or even 
a native laborer in a rubber planta- 
tion in the Far East, it puts behind 
him an investment of $4,810 which 
makes it possible for him to carry on 
his job, to earn his wages and to sell 
the $3,770 worth of manufactured 
rubber that was credited in 1934 to 
each of the 4(>,t)00 workers. Perhaps 
the worker doesn't know that the ma- 
terials on which he worked cost more 
than his year's wages, but they do. 
Perhaps he didn't know that his pro- 
portionate share of the company's 
taxes was 42 per cent of his wages. 

Who puts up that $4,810 that made 
it possible for Goodyear to sell $150,- 
000,000 in goods, to keep 40,000 men 
and women employed? Preferred 
stockholders contributed $1,884 for 
each worker, bond holders lent $1,663 
and practically all the rest came from 
common stockholders. If we could 
find a man who held $1,884 in Good- 
year preferred, $1,663 in its bonds 
and $853 in common, he would have 
kept one man at work. If that man 
were a factory worker in Akron he 
would have been paid $1,400, The 
goods which sold for $3,770 cost al- 
most all of that to produce and sell. 
A lOO per cent reduction in the stock- 
holders' return could ha%'e added only 
ten per cent to his wages, but a 50 
per cent reduction in taxes could have 
added 21 per cent to his wages. The 
stockholders* return, or hope of re- 
turn, cannot be eliminated because 
the stockholder would not then pro- 
vide the job. 

A recent issue of Nation's Busi- 
ness showed how assets and liabili- 
ties of General Foods were divided 
for each employee. A national pub- 
lication, commenting favorably on 
the figures, added that a corporation 
might go further and break down its 
earnings statement in terms of men 
and women. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
has done this. 
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By P. W. LITCHFIELD 

President. Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 



STATEMENT of Income and Expense of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company for 1934.(Touj» have 

Gross income (the average employee 
produced gooda, whichH when finally sold, 
brouffht \ $3770 

Materials \ raw materials and aemiftni sh- 
ed iriateiials used in the processing of 
these goods cost ) $ 1 24 8 

Pay roil I the average eniployee working 

on these g^oods received an annuaJ income 

of) 1089 

\ This includes more than 5,000 workers on 

foreign rubber plantations. The factory 

worker in Akron averages $1460,1 

Taxes (the federal, state, local and foreigx. 
governments exacted a tax on our proper- 
ty and general business including import 
duties amounting, on this av^erage employ- 
ee's portion of our business, to ) 453 

Depreciation (this ia the amount of wear 
and tear on the tools and machinery you 
use and the buildings which house you and 
your work I 206 

Freight ( the cost of moving this material 
between our branches and between our 
suppliers and our plants and then to our 
customers when terms of sale required us 
to pay the freight > 140 

Se I L ing^ad m i mstrat io n a nd m i see U a ne Q u 8 

( selling includes advertising and distribu- 
tion. This is as necessary as the actual 
making of the goods, for no factory can 
run long if it does not get its product to 
customers. Administration is the cost of 
management, of "I'unning" the Company, 
These combined expenses on the $3770 
worth of goods were) 451 

Interest ( in addition to the investment 
made by stockholders, we have borrowed 
money on bonds and l eal estate mortgages, 
all of which adds to the assets of the com- 
pany and makes it possible for the com* 
pany to provide more jobs. The cost of the 
money bori'owed pei' employee was t 69 
Total coat per employee . . . $3656 $365*i 

Balance available for dividends to the 

stockholders (note that this is only 3.6 per 
cent of the stockholders' investment and 
also that part of this was not distributed 
but kept with the company as a aort of re- 
serve? $114 



$1943.63 



155.37 



BALANCE SHEET ol the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, December 31. 1934— i t ouls hav<r be«n divided 

by the number of employees. lo «haw junouiir |>«r avera|!« employ } 



ASSETS: 

Land, machinery, buildings, etc, (this is the 
fixed investment that makes possible your job. 
The land, buildings, and machines allow you to 
do more work and earn niore money than if the 
work had to be done by hand ) 

Investments ( these are incidental investments 
arising from land sales contracts, pension trust 
fund, etc. i 

Inventories (this includes the raw materials 
we have on hand, the goods you are woiklng on 
now, and those you have finished but we have 
not yet sold. The average time from purchase of 
raw materials to saJe of liniahed goods is eight 
months 1 

Accounts and Notes Receivable ( selling *'on 
time'* allows us to sell more goods than if we 
sold for cash. It means more work for you. If we 
do not extend credit or accept notes when the 
credit standing of the customer warrants such 
action, you would have less work because we 
would sell less \ 

Government securities and cash K the caah is 
needed to pay for the raw materials you use. and 
lo meet pay rolls, and taxes of $34 a month per 
employee, etc. The government securities pro- 
vide a temporary ijivestment for the cash not 
needed within the immediate future but later! 

Deferred charges I these are the payments for 
which we have not received the services. Insur- 
ance and rent, for instance, are paid in advance i 



1393,86 



449.04 



LIABILITIES: 

Long-term obligations (funded bonds, real es- 
tate mortgages and minority interest in sub- 
sidiary companies I 

Current liabilities (these are for purchases 
within the past 30 days and for other expenses 
such as taxes which accrue before the due date ) 

Reserves (for contingencies) 

Preferred stock ( the holders of pre- 
ferred stock have advanced this to- 
ward providing your job i 

Commo n stoc k and su r pi us i hold - 
ers of common stock have advanced 
part of this directly and left the bal- 
ance with the company which makes 
more jobs possible. The earned sur- 
plus left with the company amounts 
to $363.04 per employee) 



799,46 

69,49 
$4810.85 

$1663.09 

224.65 
180.18 



$1884.40 



858.53 2742.93 



$4im85 
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Science has done much to break monopolies of 
raw materials which many nations once enjoyed 



.UCH has been said lately about sanctions* The 
League of Nations' enactment against Italy and the 
Italians efforts to meet national needs without imports 
have attracted wide attention. Newspapers have print- 
ed photographs of patriotic Fascists bringing family 
trinkets to be meJtcd down that the metals might be re- 
made into tools of industry or war. 

Coupled with this talk of sanctions is the present trend 
toward nationalism. 

One important factor in the nationalistic movement is 
the keen desire to be self-contained. This grew out of 
world war conditions which left many nations without 
products which had grown to be necessities in modern 
commerce and living. A self -contained nation is one that 
can produce all the materials required for living and 
activity within its own borders, 

Strictly speaking, no civilized nation is self-contained, 
if we accept as a part of our premise a standard of living 
which today would be regarded as at all adequate. 

We in the United States frequently boast of our own 
self-sufficiency. We have great stores of natural re- 
sources, we have skilled technicians, scientific ingenuity* 
Conceding that the need may never arise, it Is still w^ell 
to consider how much dependence we could place on 
these things in the event this country found itself in the 
same situation that Italy faces today* Could we get along 
without imports, and ii' su, how well? 

A complete answer to that question must, of course, 
be governed somewhat by the situation which brought 
about the need to be self-contained. The methods which 
might be advisable in the face of a war time embargo 
would not necessarily serve if lack of imports resulted 
merely from economic causes. 

One of the chief differences in the activities of a nation 
at peace and a nation at war is that, under war condi- 
tions, the limitations imposed by cost are removed and 
the emphasis is on manufacture of products required for 
war. This means that many supplements, equivalents, or 
substitutes may be undertaken which would be unjusti- 
fied from an economic point of view in normal times, 

Thus it was feasible, indeed profitable, during the 
World War to obtain potash from cement dusts because 
this commodity became worth hundreds of dollars a ton. 
The return of peace closed all but one of these enter- 
prises. If an emergency compelled us to forego importa- 
tions of crude rubber, we could multiply the production 
of synthetic rubbei-like compounds and increase the 



IVAai IVouU 



consumption of reclaimed rubber, Tn the one instance our 
costs might advance appreciably. In the other we might 
need to be less insistent regarding some qualities. 

In war or in peace, therefore, the materials required by 
industry but not available in suitable quantity or quality 
constitute a list of strategic resources. 

At the time of the war the United States Government 
listed 26 strategic materials: 



Antimony 
Camphor 
Ch romium 

Coffee 
Hides 
Tndinf* 
Jute 

Manganese 



Manila fiber 

Mica 

Nickel 

Nitrates 

Nux vomica 

Opium 

Platinum 

Quicksilver 

Quinine 



Rubber 

S^heUae 

Silk 

Hisal 

Sugar 

Tin 

TungBten 
Wool 



Science has done something toward eliminating items 
from this list, or at any rate making it possible to segre- 
gate these items into those which truly remain strategic 
and those which no longer have quite the importance 
they once had. The United States, for instance, is no 
longer so dependent on outside sources for camphor, 
iodine, nitrates, rubber, shellac, and silk. Aluminum can 
replace tin, for example, in cans for certain uses. 



Our deficiencies in minerals 



IN December, 1934, the National Resources Board report 
listed mineral commodities in which the United States 
was w^holly or partially deficient, with principal foreign 
sources of supply. The table follows: 



rt 



CuWMOfHTV 

Antimony 
Asbestos 



Barite (1> 
Bauxite 
China clay 
Chromite 



Fluorspar f1> 
Graphite U) 
Magnesite U> 
Manganese 

Mercury 

Mica (1) 
Nickel 
Nitrates, 
natural i2) 
Pyrites (1) 
Talc i 1 ) 
Tin 

Tungsten 



PRINCIPAL SOURCKS 

China 
Canada 

Cermany 
Surinam 
Great Britain 

rthrKh'^ia 



Germany 

Mada^^ascar 

Austria 



Spain 
India 
Canada 

Chile 
Spain 
Hilly 
Malaya 

China 



Alteknate Sotntces 
Mexico 

Rhode.Hia, Union of 
South Africa, Russia 
Netheiiands 
British Guiana 

Greece, French Oceania. 
Cuba, Portuj^ese Africa, 
Turkey 
France, Bpaln 
Ceylon 

Cxechoslovakia, Russia 
Brazil, India, Gold 
Coa.st, Cuba 
Ualy 

Canada, Madagasear 
Kt^w Caledonia 



Canada 

France, Canada 
Hong Kong» Nether- 
lands, United Kingdom 
Bolivia, Burma 



111 Adeiiuate reserves of these materials exist in the United 
States, but Iheir location with reference to the centers of con- 
ifumplion is dif*ad%*anta^eou."j or their (frades are not fully 
adapted to our uses. 

(2) The domestic requirements for nitrate can be met entirely 
by synthetic produrlion if necessary. 
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Sanction^ Mean to 



By HARRISON E. HOWE 

Editor, Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 



This table reveals that commercial- 
ly important raw materials are un- 
equally distributed on the earth's sur- 
face* Some materials now in demand 
and scattered in more or less definite 
areas are scarce because their supply 
has been depleted* 

Others have become rare because 
no additional supplies have been dis- 
covered. This concentration of re- 
sources is such that different coan- 
tries have had substantial world 
monopolies. 

It does not require a war to focus 
thought on the question : What can a 
nation do ? How can a people become 
less dependent on others and more 
self-contained? Germany offers one 
answer to this question. 

The German Chancellor has called 
upon the people to find substitutes 
for articles dependent upon imported 
raw materials* Germany definitely 
plans to restrict imports as much 
as possible and, in cases where raw 
materials must be brought from oth- 
er lands, to bring them, if possible, 
from countries with which she has a 
favorable trade balance. There is a 
further possibility of importing prin- 
cipally from nations prepared to take 
In return German products, as illus- 
trated by the negotiations whereby 




The Far Ba»t continues to supply tlie world with rubber but 
Guayule, a shrub grown in California, offers possibilities 



Boy cutting wood in a camphor dis- 
tilling yard in Kappanzan, Formosa 
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Egypt proposed to trade a certain quantity of her cotton 
for synthe^ - . 

When a : self^con* 
tained as pu^iyibiv, sc'verai proceUurt*j* are open: 

First, rigid economy in the use of what may be on 
hand. Second, increased production, drawing upon nati%'e 
resources ordinarily regarri ' f little promise. Third, 
direct substitution of one : for Hnrjther. Fourth, 

developing entirely new metno le the use 

of products fashiont'd from . . .at home. 

Fifth, the search for new reaources. Sixth, synthesis, by 
which useful products are built up from domestic raw 
materials. 

Substitutes may be used 

UNDER savings we think first of abandoning unneces- 
sary uses. We had an example of this in the United States 
during the war, when the jewelry trade was urged to 
abandon platinum, that this metal might be available 
for scientific instruments and for equipment used in 
making chemicals. Dentists sought alloys to replace 
platinum and science developed its own substitytes, so 
that the maximum quantity of the rare metal would be 
available for uses for which no substitutes w*ere then 
known. 

Some metals, like nickel and chromium, are much 
used in decoration. Such use could be restricted if neces- 
sary. 

Fundamental in any such program of economy is the 
design of articles in which such materials are used. Re- 
designing can restrict the use of scarce materials and 
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provide for their recovery for reuse when the origiiH^H 
article has served its purpose. S ^ tho^^ 

which have been used but nr. ! and 

made for r* :e 

propori. . iC annua, , . ■ > ci 

emergencies come this activity is intensifi<?d becai 
it is then profitable to gather small quantities from 
tant places, to improve refinement, and they are mc 
readily accepted for reuse than when virgin metals 
cheap. 

To a certain extent the people of one century live 
the waste piles left by the preceding century. The pc 
bility of increasing; protluction by working waste pti 
and by : * 
well dt E 4 gold 

made it profitable to work the waste pik*H of many mines. 

Still more recently ore flotation has made it profitalt; 
to work ores which, under previous methods, were 
economic. 

This borders on direct substitution where much clev 
work ia done, even when there is no restriction on raw 
materials* We know, for* example, that cotton can replace 
jute; rayon can be used in place of silk; fabrics coated 
and impregnated with solutions of cellulose, nibber and 
with synthetic resins can replace leather; fibers suitably 
arranged and bonded with rubber latex may even be re- 
garded as an improvement on sole leather; fats hydro- 
genated from vegetable oils already constitute an im- 
portant item of commerce as competitors with lard. Mo- 
lasses not even fully refined replaces crystallized sugar 
on occasion. 

Today in Germany 20 per cent of sodium silicate is to 

be used in all soaps and 
soap ixjwders, except- 
ing toilet soap, to re- 
duce the requirements 
'>f fats. 

We have learned to 
me vanadium in place 
uf plat inum as a contact 
mass in the catalytic 
process for making sul- 
furic acid, and calcium 
produced from lime and 
limestone can replace 
antimony in hardening 
lead, or we may use ba- 
rium, bismuth* copper, 
and some other metals 
for this purpose* 

Some of the alloys of 
antimony are important 
in bearing metals, but 
here again alloys of 
lead with barium and 



Open pit mines like this give the Malay 
states a share of the world's tin business 



The only antimony plant in the 
United States » near Laredo, Texas 
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SHORT-CUT KEYBOARD 




Speed - , , with fewer motions 

Burroughs short-cut keyboard permits the operator to odd 
or subtract an entire amount, or take a totoli with a single 
motion of the hand. Also, there are no ciphers to write — 
ciphers print automatically. These and many other time and 
labor saving advantages of the short-cut keyboard are de- 
scribed and illustrated in a new, interesting booklet. For your 
copy, telephone the loco! Burroughs office or write direct. 

BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 



ADDING. ACCOUNTING, BILLING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS • TYPEWRITERS • POSTURE CHAIRS • SUPPLIES 



ALL CIPHERS 
ARE AUTOMATIC 




Only on^ the -^hort-cut keyboord are cipKor^ 
wriffen autornarically^ ThuJ much of the 
work is done without touching o key* 



SEVERAL KEYS 
AT ONE TIME 




Only Ofi the short-cut keyboard can two 
Of more keys be depressed ol one lime. 
Jhh saves many needFess moflons. 



COMPLETE OPERATION 
IN ONE MOTION 




i 



Only oh the short-cur keyboord con on 
entire omou'nt ond the motor bar be da* 
pre^^ed together, thus compleMng the 
entire operation in one motion. 
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calcium compete successfully and cadmium has entered 
the field. In scientific work, fused silica can often replace 
plaliniim. 

Aluminum, of which we have an abundance, may be 
substituted in places for copper — aa in electrical trans* 
mission — and for tin in the form of foil and linplate. 
Here gUiss, paper, and lacquered containers of steel offer 
considerable relief when tin becomes scarce. It has also 
been found that one species of wood may replace another. 

Where subalitiites are concerned, lower efficiencies can 
at timt\s be tolerated. If tungsten had to be used for some 
other purpose than the hlamenls of electric lights, one 
might go back to the older forms of filaments or it is 
possible that entirely new filaments might be devised. 

There appears to be no limit of newer methods. Cheap, 
strong base metals can be given all sorts of protective 
coatings, so that the final sheet or other form will have 
the strength of a relatively cheap metal like steel with 
one surface sufTiciently coated with a resisting metal to 
preserve the structure. Nickel-clad steel, Inconel-clad 
steel, and platinum*clad nickel indicate the trend. 

Plant breeding has shown what can be done to help 
adapt a country to economic conditions. Wheat has been 
bred for much colder latitudes than was the case when 
Canada began growing the crop, while in the United 
States the same cereal has been developed especially for 
the conditions of dry farming. New crops can. of course, 
be introduced, as is shown by the thousands of acres now 
set out to tung trees, that we may produce for ourselves 
at least part of the tung or China wood oil which our 




Each century lives on the waste piles of the past* I 
is recovering copper from rock years ago regarded 



paint and varnish industr>' requires and which has al- 
ways been imported. 

The possibilities of fermentation are far from ex- 
hausted, although ttxiay a large proportion of the citric 
acid is produced in this way. Acetone is likewise pro- 
duced* and glycerine has been made by fermentation. In 
Germany some success has attended the effort to recover 
sulfur from coal gases. 

The discovery of wholly new resources is a compli- 
cated process, but frequently successf uL Guayule rubber 
is an example. Guayule is a shrub now grown in some 
parts of California and processed for its rubber latex 
content by met hods developed by an American rubber 
company. A better known example perhaps is the dis- 
covery through geological prospecting of the extensive 
potash-bearing minerals of the Southwest, where mines 
in commercial production afford a large percentage of 
potassium- bearing compounds required for American 
agriculture. Preceding that by several years was the 
highly scientific work and chemical engineering at Trona» 
Calif*, on Searles Lake, where deposits of salts from a 
dried lake were made to yield a variety of potassium 
compounds. 

New resources opened up 

MUCH paper pulp already is produced from American 
resources but. thanks to chemistry, the great resources 
of southern timber appear now to be adapted to paper* 
making. This work has involved the various kinds of 
pine to be found in the Southeast and 
heretofore passed by because they 
were said to have a high pitch con- 
tent. At present an effort is being 
made to organize a company to erect 
a newsprint mill, to capitalize with- 
out delay on what lias been proved to 
be an attractive commercial possi- 
bility. 

One of the outstanding examples in 
this method is the separation of bro- 
mine from sea w^ater, now going for* 
ward at the rate of more than 600,000 
pounds of bromine per month in a 
plant near Wilmington, N, C, Here 
the Ethyl-Dow Co, w^ins 60 of the 65 
parts of the bromine per million parts 
of sea water. This bromine is required 
in the manufacture of tetraethyl lead- 
Tiie same company is responsible for 
pioneering work in separating iodine 
from the bitterns and tailings of Cali- 
fornia petroleum refining, thus break- 
ing another natural monopoly. 

When we come to synthesis, great 
possibilities are open. Here, using na- 
tive materials, it is not only feasible 
to manufacture many compounds 
heretofore found only in nature, but 
to produce quite unnatural materials 
for either old or new applications. 
The classic examples in this field in- 
volved coal-tar chemistry, to which 
we are indebted for our modern dye- 
stulfs, for many of our most potent 
[jharmaceuticalSj for medicines actu- 
ally planned to combat some particu- 
lar ailment, for perfumes available for 
many technical uses w*here the more 
expensive natural product could not 
be employed economically, for release 
from natural monopoliea where fla- 
fContimied on page 68) 



hts plant 
as waste 
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Selling Yourself 




\ /O ONE knows better lhan you yourself 
how much protection you would like 
to arrange for your family, how miirh 
certain security. Figure it out in actual flotlars 
and cents over a period of months and years. 

The Field-Man who comes to see you can'^t 
give yon the benefit of hia experience unless 
you are frauk enough lo tell him how far 
short of your goal you now are. 

Suppose you now put yourself in his place, in 
which case you would know the best way to 
lay out the kind of a Program you really have 
in mind. You would soon sell yourself part or 
all of the added protection you intend to have* 

When your Field-Alan calls next time give liim 
an opportunity to be more useful to you than 
€ver before. 



1^ 




You will still be "selling yourself" the surest 
protection in the world. Send fur him or mail 
the coupon. 

The Mi'tniptiiitun isstw^ iife insurance in the usual 
s^tandard Jnrms^ indii iduai and group, in iar^e and 
smalt amiturits. It alsn hmvs anmdiws and or- 
vident and health policies. 

The Metropoliian is a mutual organizatiim. Its 
anitets are held for the bvuffit nf its pfilitvhddvrs, and 
any dtvisifde surplus is rvtumvd U* its juitiryhtddm 
in the form oj ditidendit* 



VirlR'^uilif iUI \ iff f uaurjiiii f Cr>, , 

1 M^Jii^jjik Ait., ^. Y. iNi 

1 j.rn intEnriieJ in Hndmg Out ht^w t i-nn hitv^ * Priigrdin iil 
lAic f nfliiranfr tlipt will give lur thr pm-ieinuin ntrcilriJ For my 
[am'Ay and iiiyMlf^ 

N AM K . 



METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 



Frederick [I, EckiTn, Preiidetit 



One M»dlwon Avenue^ New York, Y- 

© 1«^S H I. i, CO, 



^ke Map tha A/atlon d Iiu±lnQd5. 




Business Conditions 
as of January 1 



NINETEEN THIRTy^FIVE closed on a cheerful note 
with business volume surpassing four preceding years. 

The year's first four months were rather colorless but 
as the crop season advanced* trade volume, the stock 
market and industrial operations expanded. The stock 
market advances were relatively greater in value than in 
dealings. Bank debits and bank clearings were the heavi- 
est since 1931. 

Moving the automobile season forward set up a next 
to record output of cars which atimulated steel and iron 
making and bituminous coal mining. Electric i>ower, 
rayon product ion and shoe manufacturing broke all rec* 
ords. Washing machines, electric refrigerators, plate 
glass and oil burners expanded. Cigarette and gasoline 
consumption hit new peaks. Machine tools and agricul- 
tural implements approached record volume. Railroads 
increased gross rt'ceipls and net operating income. Hog 
slaughter wa.H the smallest in more than 41) years but 
value was I he highest in foui^ years. 



Further slight enlargements of white areas will be 
found in the map 




The map 




I hf Business Barometer showed marked resilience, all factors rising above November* 19J5i and December, 1954, 
levels. It also touched the highest point reached since Noveniber^ 1930. Electric power made a new atUtime high 
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To users of Addressograph Payroll Methods 
the requirements of the Social Security Act 
present no record and report problems 



# Today, id butitinoss organizalions» subjects merii 
closer study llujii paynjU [ireparal ioru fmploym^ pay- 
incQls and related reports and tax remittances tt> lim 
Federal and State governmental agencies* 

Even beli)re the enactment of new legidation, "making 
up the pay ruir* involved the wriling uf numerous records 
and the Clling-in of many forms, ll was usual I y a last 
minute job — a frequently recurring task iliat inipost^d a 
peak-load burden on the clerical staff. Speed was 
necefisary- — ^ accuracy was cs^aentiaL 

The adoption of direct payroll 
taxesbas added further to payi oll ruu- 
tine. Provisions of the Federal Social 
Security Act and State Laws w ill re- 
quire the collection of payroll taxes 
in such manner as to assure proper 
i ( 1 en t i flea t ion off very e r n [>1 c » y c e . 

It is evident that certain reports 
must include the names of qM em- 
ployees, lime worked, cumpcnsal imi 
earned and taxdtMlucted and pa^val^lr. 



MOOEBN 
PHBOLL 
PSOCtDOat 
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AJJrBssagraph 

NAME- AND DATA-WRITING EQUIPMENT 



For many years Addressograph has provided methods 
that are recognized as the faslesi, most convenient and 
most ec*jn(jmical— methods that make possible errQrle**is 
mei^hanical transcription. resent Addressograph users 
will Olid nu appreciable extra run line burden from new 
legislation. RequiriMl reports will be easily made. 

A new book, ai(>i>i:h\ i>\YiiuLL phoceduri:. 

has just l)een published fur employers who niust 
meet new requirements artd who are interested in 
learning about methods that will 
simplify alt payroll work. Tlds new 
buok will be mailed free to employers 
who request a copy on their busi- 
ness statitmery. 

Wril c U) Addi essograph Compan y< 
l)i\ision of Addressograph-Multi- 
grapli CxjriKjranun. Cleveland, Ohio, 
unices in principal cities of the world. 
More than fifty models of nanit^- 
aiid data-wriling machines. Prices as 
low as ^Ifi.iXl on coruefiient ferms. 



Th is m w book of mod- 
ern payi'itfi ifii'thiHh 
It' iff he sent free to eni- 
pltrytrs. Write (o ns 
on your business sfa- 
fionrry. Or any Ad- 
dr i* s s f J f/ r a p fi repn'- 
S ( ' fi fill I If f will t/lti d ly 
supply a cupy. Con- 
still principal vAty 
lelrpiiofif iMioks, 




L&rJ fighis back: Lard, which in recent 
years ha a been displaci'd on miiny house- 
wivesf* shopfjing lists by other shorten- 
ings, may re win at lea.st some of the 
favor it once h^ld if the plana of certain 
packers succeed. Aggressive merchan- 
dising programs which won many cooks 
of the country to the newer shortenings 
are about to be answerect in kmd by 
these packers, In several instances 
through mt?lhods which already have 
been proved by their competitors, 

Thus^ aside ftoni impioving their 
product, several packerjs are designating 
it aB shortening, rather than lard aud 
are marketing it under coined brand 
nameB. after the fashion of several 
makers of vegetable shortenings. Under 
one packer's plan, the word *'lard" will 
be u^ed neither in advertising nor on the 
container. ContainerSp incidentally, are 
being redesigned to increase their at* 
tractiveness and visilbllity. 

That the shortening market i& worth 
fighting for U indicated by the fact that 
I he average family consumes 160 pounds 
annually. It is made increasingly impor- 
tant, from the packers* standpoint, by 
the additional fact that lard compriseij 
some 14 per cent of Che hog carcass. 

Fact finding in Pittsburgh: Surveys to 
determine cunsumer preferences are 
nothing new, of course* but there are 
elements of novelty in a Pittsburgh de- 
partment store's plan of conducting 
them. Incidentally, having recently com- 
pleted lis second one in two 
years, it finds them well worth 
the not Inconsiderable expense. 

There's no publicity angle to 
this store's surveys— they are 
conducted by an outside agency 
and the lengthy questionnaire 
the consumer fills out ia in no 
way identified with the store. 
Anonymity is important, this 
store feels, Hlnce it prevents pos- 
gibie coloring of the replies. It 
is equally important to get the 
questionnaire into representa- 
tive homes. This last ia accom- 
pushed by circulating it only in 
districts from which the store 
draws trade, and to only one 
houjje in each block, the theory 
being that re.sldtmts of a given 
block have about the same 
preferences and Incomes. 

Some 6,000 <iuestionnalres — 
representing between three and 
four per cent of Fit tabu rgh*^ 
estimated number of fa ni Hies - 
were completed. A sfmall gift to 
answerers helped get responses. 
Questions chiefty concerned 
merchandise, preferences as to 
prices, time of buying certain 
goods, etc. 

What were some of the con- 
crete resiiltn of the aurvey? The 
store learned that the preferred 
price range Jn men's suits was 
ii very narrow one. Consequent- 



ly It concentrated on those prices. It 
learned that a certain brand of goods 
waii highly popular. It cjbtamed exclu- 
sive representation for that brand. 

It found the month and the quantity in 
which most houi^ewiveij bought bed 
sheets, then featured them at that time 
and in the desired quantities at group 
prices. It found new proof of the old be- 
lief that women buy 75 per cent or more 
of men*s furnishings. Discovery* of these 
and other facts and the merchandising 
plans that grew out of them increased 
volume and reduced mark downs suffi- 
ciently to yield a handsome profit on the 
$3000 cost lif the survey. 

On the fair trade front: With the resale 
price maintenance laws (which permit 
manufacturers to set the minimum price 
at which trade- marked goodiS may he 
sold by wholesalers and retailers) run- 
ning into legal and other difficulties in 
some of the ten states in which they have 
been enacted, indtcatlonfi are that the 
present Congress will see an intensified 
drive for enactment of national legisla- 
tion of this type. Meanwhile, however, 
druggists' and other i^tailers* groups in 
additional states are continuing efforts 
to add their states to those having the 
so-called "fair trade*' laws. 

At this writing it appears that the old 
Capper-Kelly Bill or its modernised 
eiiuivaient will EKain occupy the Con- 
gressional spotlight, though there is talk 
also of amendment of the antitrust and 



Federal Trade Commission laws to per- 
mit mBnufacturers doing an interstate 
busirii^j^.s t<» take advantage of present 
ittate "fair trade" iaw^ without the neces- 
sity of putting that business on introstate 
buses, as i^ now the case. 

Whatever the desirability, or Indeed 
the ultimate practicability, of the present 
.state laws and the projected national 
h^glslation, their much debated legality 
still awaits final settb^ment. The *Htalc 
lows have run a checkered course in the 
courts up to the prest^nt. and none has 
yet reached a decision In state supreme 
courts. Ultimately, of course, the state 
laws and any federal laws* that may be 
passed will go to the United States Su- 
pii^me Court for final decisions. 

The trend to credit: Perhaps it is an 
outgrowth of the governmental drive for 
easier credit terms and encouragement 
of instalnrent selling, perhaps it 4s the 
natural concomitant of recovery and re- 
newed confidence^ perhaps other in- 
fluences enter. Whatever the causes?, re- 
cent months have seen retailers in many 
categories driving more and more to- 
wards instalment business. Not only are 
many cash establishments changing over 
to credit policies, but numerous stores 
whicli have long operated on a credit 
basis are devising new and alluring 
plans to attract new credit accounts. 

■ planned charge accounts" which per- 
niit customers to purchase up to $30 
worth of goods monthly, other types of 
limited charge accounts, scrip plans un- 
der which books of stamps exchangeable 
for merchandise are sold on credit, 
spreading of payments over longer 
periods and granting of terms on new 
classes of goods^ — these are a few of the 
straws that mark the trend, 

Commenting on this trend, the head 
of a large department store — which has 
adopted a credit policy alter doing a 
strictly cash business for more than 50 
years— writes: 

"I am convinced that the credit a^^^stem 
has come to slay. There is nothing, in my 
opinion, wrong with the use of credit* 
There can, however, be a great deal 
wrong with the abuse of credit.'* 

Illustrating its uses he points 
to the automobile field and re- 
marks : 

Without time payments. 
Fords and Chevrolets would 
have to be sold at nriuch higher 
prices^ The same applies to 
major electrical appliances," 

Signlflcajitly, he adds: "At 
present, stores are making fair 
charges for credit and" — this 
may surprise lay readers— 
"most large ones make a credit 
profit as well as a merchandise 
profit. There is always the fear* 
however, of a general break- 
down in the giving of credit 
terms," 

It may be pertinent to add 
that this fear Is shared— though 
from a different cause, perhaps 
—by many thoughtful observ- 
ers outside the retail field, The 
result of such a breakdown » 
they point out, might be the 
assumption of unwarranted 
burdens of debt, unbalancing 
of consumer budgets and new 
disaster. 

This, of course, gets back to 
the ancient argument over in- 
stalment selling, an argument 
which our correspondent has 
already answered in his remark 
that the evils of such selUng lie 
not in the use of credit but 
its abuse, —Paul H. Havwaku 




coitntEst l,lnl*ajl iiictaie Caii*P(^i4t 

A new portable l^mp demon^iration unit permits 
ijiieimen to nhow shoppers v^irioui comb mat ions 
of bulbs, shade! and parts to guide their choice 
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BUSINESS VOTED ROffl FIRST! 




FIRST IN SPEED 



It's fisieft Tbere^s 
Its* c^typio^f! 
Operators are 
amaiinj to sec bow 
cnuL'h more thtry 
Afe able to do on 
the N^w Royal. 



FIRST IN EASE 



Check these ex* 
du\ive Roy a! fea- 
tures— Touch Con* 
trol, Fm«ec Com- 
fqfl Kejfi, Shift 
Freedom. Ease 
for evtrry typist! 




FIRST IN CAPACITY 



How thIitKs do 
move 1g tht al* 
ftce with New 
RoyaJsI Not only 
ii lolucne greater 
but the quality 
aho \i enhartcedt 




FIRST IN ECONOMY 



R oy »i' s lo w er^cost 
operation runs 
straiithi throtifsh 
e^ ery ph a \ e ut 
fypewfiivr pcf- 
formance. And 
recofds prove it] 




FIRST IN DURABILITY 



Day in, day out! 
StfiiiEht typing, 
man i laid I nje, tr^n- 
cil cutting — every 
kind of work! 
Thcic New Koyaii 
arvr huilt to tike jt! 




jmm-mr/M royal 




/A 



/# 



'BYE^ GRANDMA, and don't you worry 



Grandma need not worry. A modern train is safe — 
safer than your awn home. Not one single passenger 
was tilted in a train accident in this country during 
th eyear I93S, What a tribute to A merican railroading! 



"Safety first" is the railroad nian*s first commandment. Automatic 
signaling and countless safety devices conquer rain and fog, sleet 
and snow, and guard against human fallibility. Railroads know the 
location of every train every minute of the day and night. 

The use of steel equipment is now universal, and steel itself has 
been improved year after year through research, with the result 
that rails, wheels, axles, brakes and all vital parts are stronger and 
more enduring. 

You have read of the remarkable speeding up of schedules, of 
air conditionings better lighting, more comfortable seats, new per- 
sonalized services. These improvements have madetoday*s railway 
trip a new and exciting experience- But underneath them all is the 
fundamental — SAFETY: equipment built for safety; men devoted 
to the safety ideal. 

American railroads are heading toward a great future. And in this 
future United States Steel, world's largest maker of steel, is proud 
that it will play a part. Steel built the railroads. Now it is helping 
to make them even more efficient— with equipment that is stronger, 
lighter, more resistant to corrosion. 

"fValtT :ti'itd4'iu rtcnriT from Tjti'sr tnrririir.itir}]] .it ymw ork:[>iiii( to [irrs*, 

tfK]t>C£ COM?AKY ♦ AMI KU AH SHJ-t T A MJ TI?J fl ATK fUSflrA NV - A.VI> UICAK $TJti t^^ 1. * WJkR COUPAKY 
CANAUIAK FIRJEOB CrjMPAKV, irn. * CA|U*EGIK-Il.l.lNOJ» STl; KL C^JHTORATIOPi L(JI.UA|fltA ^TP-f-l- COUfAtCV 

CYCLONE r^KcK COMPAMV * FJ'PKftAj. !tH| PiEU JIUtNG hHU DRV EX>LK COMFANY ■ |SI VTmWAl. fUHK COWPACiV 
Oil. WULL &lJr)').T COM PAN V ' fll-ULLt HTKKL rUtJUUttS LUAirANY » TtKWtaSlEe CDAI-, iHtifi ^ HAtLKOM> ca«PANTf 

Vi4 1 V K Ks k%. AiiJVi CM m £ H 1" CO M PAN V • V^i iW StoUf Sttil Cii^pCPstion Sa^s idianes 




UNITED STATES STEE 
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And many of those changes will come 
because of new products developed by 
other business, such as-^ 



^'Soaplcsj sa«pi" which leave no "rings" are now on the retail 
market. They produce quick suds, even in coid, hard water, 
banish soap scum, rinse instantly, are offered in two forms: 
one for wa«?hing ijilks. woolens ^ one for ahampoa», . . . 

Hazards to life and limb are reduced by a new non-flkid bath 
tub, It's made of porcetaLn-enameled formed metal, has a 
serpentine embossed bottomt reduced inside slopes. . , * 

Fony-iix feet of clothea line space ia provided by a new col- 
lap!»jb(e rustless sleel clothes dr^'er. though It occupies but 24'' 
X 23'' rtoor space and stands only 54" high, . . . 

L«tett help for hostesses is an electric serving table, also us- 
able as a card table or fireplace screen. It aeta up jiimply by 
holdinif the top out, legH droppinir into place automatically, 
has a tripie outlet, eight-foot detachable cord. . . 

Tbere't also a new kitchen table <25" x 36" Monel Metal top) 
L which has a two-way electrical outlet. The tubular steel legs 
^accommodate tbe cord leadtng^ to wall or floor aocket , . . 

Steam and electricity are utilleed by a new portable automatic 
heater. An electric heating unit converts a liquid in the radia- 
tor into steam, cuts off at 60 pounds pre^ure, on again at 30 — 

Cabbage la cut for slaw or kraut without knuckle nipping by 
a new device, for restaurant or home use. Rotary cutting 
blades shred the head and also remove the core. . . . 

A maichinc which simultaneouiily cooks a frankfurter and 
bakes a roll around it is now on the market. Hamburger, veal 
loaf, etc., can also b€ used. Capacity : 21$ units an hour. . . . 

Cleaner, dri€?r windshields are claimed with a new wiper 
blade. Wiping part is a hollow rubber tube, ribbed and per- 
forated: wiping action drawi* water into the tube, keeping 
ribs clean. Hanging a glycerine-soaked pipe cleaner in the 
tube Is said to keep off ice, , . . 

Ice is also kept from windshields by a new seven-inch long 
metaMncased device ^reflllable) which attaches by suction 
cups and which generates heat with addition of water, , . , 

A lately developed ruj*t-prooflng treatment for steel products 
is said also to give improved paint receptivity, life and such ad- 
hesion that bending the metal leaves the (Iniah unbroken. . . . 

Superior bonding power which minimizes peeling, blistering 
of paint is claimed for a new lumber primer. It's adapted for 
u^^e by x^ainter or at milt, is aliso available in a wall-sis^ing 
form. . . * 

Old paint is quickly, easily stripped from exterior or interior 
surfaces, it is said, with a new paatc-form remover which is 
applied with a brush, strips off in a clean sludge. . . . 

A recently developed cutting oil consists of a suspension of 
finely divided sulphur in oil. It's said to ttllow higher cutting 
speeda, improve finish of the work, Increase tool life. ^ . * 

One-fourth to two-inch holes are quickly cut in glass, porcelain, 
etc., by a new portable electric ceramic drill. A guide fitted 
with suction cups holds the unit in place on the work. . . . 

Cutj of any length can be made with a new hacksaw, un- 
hindered by its frame. A triangular steel web forms the latter, 
backing the blade, so that in sawing the frame moves horizon- 
tally, the blade djagonaily. linger blade life is claimed. . , . 

A new hydraulicalty powered riveting gun fweie:ht: 9 pounds) 
and rivet assembly makes possible both the driving and back- 
ing up of rivets from one side of the work. . . . 




The "snow** isn*t ai cold aa it looks, for tt*i made of glau 
fibers. The fibers can b« made line or tHiclc, tun be u»ed as in< 
sulation, »piin into yarn^ woven into non-inAammablc fabrics 



Greater collap^se resistance, puJl-out strength are claimed for 
an oil well casing made by a new process whereby the pipe is 
reduced from a largt^r diameter by cold compression. . . , 

A n^Mf air hose, designed especially to overcome deteriorating 
effects of hot oil from air compressors, is offered for mine, 
quarry and other work where service is severe. . . . 

Said to be highly elficient and to eliminate Are hazard, a new 
dust collector bubbles dust-laden air first through water, then 
through overiying oil. Its only moving part is a fan. . . . 

Readings are transmitted electrically to distant points by a 
new scale. It permits weighing in inaccesalble places, handling 
of many weighing platforms by one person, etc. . . , 

A new batting- type building insulation consists of a hundred- 
odd layers of crf*p( d cellulose, made from chemicaHy treated 
wood fibers which have been coated with molten asphalt. It's 
said to be light, odorless, resistant to ttre, moisture, vermin. , , . 

A new veRt-pocket*si£e stapler has a magazine which carries 
1,000 staples in a single load. It is said to operate easily, can 
be had with attachments for shade and screen tacking, > . . 

OAice chairs embodying a new tilting and swiveling mechan* 
ism which is situeakless, springless are now on the market* 
They're said to have easier action, better balance, to need no 
lubricating. . . . 

A tiew moistener for stamps, labels, etc., consists of a decor- 
ative bottle, closed by a velour moistening surface^ An 
aluminum cap prevents evaporation when not in use, . . . 

A new line of paper bands for packaging bills, laundry, 
bakeiy products, etc., uses an adhesive which needs no 
moistening. Spots of the adhesive an ends of the bands cling 
tight when join'id, stick to no other surfaces, . , , 

—Paul H. Hj^yward 

Editor's Note— This material is gathered from the many 
sources to wliich Nation's BufuNKss has access and from the 
fiow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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WATER STtLL^ 

C^^Tubutor Heofer brings 
wotflr la iteriliiing tem- 
perature in this UilL 




OH ConducHon Heaters 
claiTiipedl araund ketlle lo 
keep pitch at warking 
I temperatyre, 

BAKELITE^ 

C-H Spoce Healefi with- 
in aven pre^&often BoIib- 
lite for drilling and ma- 
chining. 





COMBUSTION^ — C'H Tubular Immersion Heaters in- 
stalled in oiUsupply pipe to condition oil For combustion. 




THREAD*FtNtSHINO — OH Conducttan Heoters on 
machines handling stow'-drj^ing Ihreods. 




0 When "shoes and ships and sealing 
wax" are made with heat . . . when 
heat must be "spotted" or confined, 
use Cutler-Hammer industrial Heaters 
, , , conductor, space or tubular type. 
Your heating problem may seem in- 
tricate, unprecedented, but chances 
are its solution already exists in C-H's 
vast storehouse of experience. No 
problem is too large, none too sma 
to be handled by C-H, efficiently, 
economically. . . enduriagly. CUTLER- 
HAMMER, Inc., Pioneer Manufac- 
furers of Electric Control Appo- 
ratuSf 1251 St, Paul Avenue, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

TO MACHINE DESIGNERS 

The i nslalkations shown on this 
poge barely hint at the manifold 
possibilities of efficient, profitable 
industriol heating. In some coses, 
C-H Heafers may be opptied to 
your equipment as it stands. We sug- 
gest, however, thot you consult C-H 
during the drofting-board stage* 




BOOK-BIMDING— C-H Condudion HeaJeri keep gfue 
to desired lemperalure In box«s under rollers. 



LOCKS AND DAMS— C-H Tubulor Im 
m«rsion Heaters keep Lock Dam fiolle 
9ofes fre& oF ke for unfaUing operaNofi 



CUTLER ^ hJC^MEiT^ 



Some 7eict± -fltout GtanQ^^ 



XHE attack on big business simply 
because it is big seems largely to be 
based on the idea that it is a menace, 
not only to the consumer, but to the 
worker. 

Here are some facts. A study was 
presented by Fred Clausen, Chairman 
of the Chamber^s Committee on Fed- 
eral Finance, at the hearing on the 
tax bill before the last session of Con- 
gress, He took his own industry, the 
manufacture of farm machinery. The 
net result of that study was proof 
that coats of farm machinery to farm- 
ers had been lowered because of big* 
ness and that wages to workers were 
'higher in the large plants than in the 
smalJer, 

As to the first point, Mr. Clausen 
showed that tractors today cost the 
farmer one*half what they did 15 
years ago and that, in addition, they 
are much better, much more efficient 
This could not have been accom- 
plished without the resources of the 
large companies for engineering re- 
search and experiment. 

As to wages, a study of the more 
than 600 companies in the 
farm machinery industry 
grouped them into four 
classes : 



A. Thoae having more than 
$5,000,000 eapitaifjsatian. 

B. Those having from $1.- 
000,000 to $5,000,000. 

C Those having from $100,- 
000 to *1»000,000. 

D, Those below $100,000. 



unit. There is probably some rea- 
son to class them as "big busine.ss." 
The average number of workers in 
the nearly 12,000 plants from which 
he had reports in 1929 was 375 
for each unit of the multiplant con- 
cerns, and 68 for each single plant 
concern. Wages in the smaller con- 
cerns were $1|365 per worker and in 
the larger concerns SI, 4 19 per work* 
er. In 1931, average earnings had 
dropped in the smaller concerns to 
S1|05T and in the larger concerns to 
$1,161. In other words, the decline in 
wages in the smaller concerns per 
individual was 22.6 per cent and 1S.2 
per cent in the larger. 

Furthermore, the employment was 
better maintained in the larger con- 
cerns. The smaller ones drojiped 30,1 
per cent in number of earners per es- 
tablishment and the larger ones only 
22,9 per cent. 

It is probable also that employment 
is more stable in large concerns not 
only because men are not laid off so 
rapidly, but because large concerns 
are less likely to go bankrupt. It is 



Coming in March 



That division was made 
by the Code Authority of 
the Farm Machinery indus- 
try and when the same Au- 
thority investigated wages 
it found ; 

In Class A, the large com- 
panies, the av^erage rate of 
earnings in June, 1^34, wan 
60.2 cent^ an hour. In CXiLm H 
companies, the rate was 52.8 
centd an hour; in Clasis C, 47 
cents; and in Class D» 44 c^ntsx 

A somewhat similar re- 
sult was reached by Prof, 
Tracy E. Thompson of Ohio 
State in a paper which he 
presented to the American 
Statistical Association in 
March, 1933, He called it. 
**The Effect of the Depres- 
sion on Multiplant Manu- 
facturing Organizations.*' 

By multiplant he meant 
manufacturing corpora- 
tions having more than one 



Is It Slum Clearance— or What? 
By Frederick A. Van Fleet 

CONCEDING that it is a good thing to spend $130.- 
iiiSS.OOO of puhhc money for slum clearance and low 
coat housing, Ihe taxpayer atill has the ril^ht lo inquire 
whether hia money is actually ending ijlums or merely 
moving th**m. Although the figures are largii. thiif prob- 
lem ia still one of simple arithmetic as thia writer 
prove.s In a fact-llndlng study baHc*d on oftlt lul record.^. 

It Can Be Done! 

By O. Armstrong 

ARGUMENTS again finieral invasion of state ac- 
tivities are ba^ed on Ihe at^sumpUon that local govern- 
mpnt*i can handie their own affairs more efficiently 
than they can be handled from Washington. I^t this 
actually the ea43e? This examination uf pubUe tlnanee^ 
in two slates points an answer. 

John Smith's Saturday 
By Ronald P. Foxcroft 

WE'RE sure you will get enjoyment — and a new pic* 
ture of America— a8 we did, in following throughout a 
day a representative of th^ lea^fi known but most pow- 
erful *'econiimie autocracy'* in thi* world. 



cJiflicult lo prove this but, if we can 
assame that liabilities are an index 
of size wh^n a company does f ail* we 
find that in 1932, the year of the 
greatest number of fail urea, 31,822 
companies went into bankruptcy. Of 
these, onl5' 1,600 had liabilities ex- 
ceeding $100,000, while some 30,000 
were in the classes below that. It is 
only an assumption, but it is a Hkely 
one, that more men were thrown out 
of work by the 30,000 small failuren 
than by the 1.600 large ones. 

Wages in companies with pension 
plans and companies without have 
also been compiled. If we accept that 
those with pension plans are on the 
whole larger, we find that wages in 
1927 averaged $1,504 for all com- 
panies eKamined, and $1,719 for com- 
panics with pension plans, 

WE KNOW also that, during the de- 
pression, industrial companies made 
large expenditures in providing work 
and wages. In manufacturing in the 
years 1930-34 inclusive, neither em- 
ployment nor pay rolls showed as 
severe decHnes as the de- 
clines in volume of produc* 
■■ - — tion and sales. Had manu- 
facturing employment de- 
creased at the same rate as 
production, and had produc- 
tivity per worker increased 
at the same average rate as 
that occurring between 
1923 and 1929, manufactur- 
ing enterprises would have 
employed an average of 
about 1,300.000 fewer em- 
ployees than were actually 
retained. In other words, 
during five years of depres- 
sion, manufacturers pro- 
vided work for an average 
force of more than one mil- 
lion more employees than 
were actually needed to pro- 
duce their current output. 

In maintaining the excess 
force of employees, manu^ 
f acturing enterprises neces- 
sarily incurred heavy ex- 
penditures. In relation to 
total value of manufactur- 
ing output, at current 
wholesale prices, the total 
disbursements to employees 
as wages, salaries, and 
benefit payments were sub- 
stantially higher than the 
1929 ratio in each of the 
five succeeding years. Had 
total compensation of em- 
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NEW CHEVROLET TRUCKS 

FOR 1936 



New Power • • • New Economy 



New Dependability 




NEW PERFECTED 
HYDRAULIC BRAKES 

alwjife equulifcd fur quick, x^mv*^*^^ 
^''ttU-iM^it line" »rups 



HfEW 
riTLI^-TRIMMED 
DE LUXE CABS 

with rtea f - v injon 
irtdimoieitt yawtX 




Vuu are looking at the mo^i 
powvrful Irurk in all ClievTolel 
Insiory • . , and the ttiost iXimtimirul I ruck f<jr 
alt-roiLiid duty . . , Chevrolet for 1936! 

Tlic brakes on thege big, husky Chevrolet 
trueks are Neiv Perfected Hydra ulic Brakes — 
tlie safest ever developed. The eiij^iiie is Chev- 
role I 's H iiih - Com pression f ^dix^'tfi -Head Engine 
—giving an tinrnatehed eotnbinatioti of power 
and eeononiy. The rear axle is a FuU-Ffoating, 
Hear Axle of inaxiniiini rug^edut ss and reli- 
ability. And tlie cab is a l\ew Full -Trimmed 
De Luxe Cab with clear-vision instrument panel 
— combiniog everv atl vantage ol t^unilorl and 
convenience for the driver. 

The new Chevrolet line for 1936 includes a 
truck for every delivery and haulage need , . * 
and each is a real truck iviib full -strength I ruck- 
unils ihronghouL 

Buy one or as many as vou nee<l, and up 
will gif power and dou n ivili come co»ts on your 
delivery or haulage jobs. 

CHEVTIOLET MOTOR CO., DETROIT, MICIL 




NEW HIGH-COMPRESSION 
VAIVE-IN-HCAD ENGINE 

i;rt?i,iE«r ccimfjiiif Mi unii uil 




6!^ 



NEW GREATLY REDUCED G. M. A. C TIME 
PAYMENT PLAN 

The ti/nv.%r fmtim tnfi. rttM iit C \f. C ftwfwy^ 



FULL-FIiaATING REAR AXLE 

with liurr<.4 type vthecl brfiringa 



GENERAL MOTORS VAt-UE 
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AS A BUYER or buiinett •*«cut»ve 
ifitoreifed in irtcreaied pf©f»h for 
J 936. you «f« invited lo iH«nd tKo 
coming Spfin9 Ftir in L«lpi«g^ Ger- 
many, op^nmg March lit. 
The impoHanco of thei» wmi'snnu- 
«l TrAdo Filfi Ai 4n inf«rn«^ion«( 
markot, ti domonitratdd by the fact 
that 200,000 butinoti m^n, repre- 
lenting 75 nationt. aH#f»d th»m r»f- 
uJafly. The growing jht of Amttricdn 
buyers who m^i^ the trip to Leipzig 
further «tteiti to iti profit poiiibiU 
itiei for eihlbStor «nd buyer Alike* 
Here in LeiptJg you will find 9.000 
e»hib*tori from 2S countriei diipl^y- 
mg the latest In every conceivAblo 
line of flnerchaftdiie, iemt'ftniihed 
produclt end techni^el equ'^pment. 
The eihibitt are housed in 36 Ei- 
hibiMon Halk end Fair Paleces 
(meny of them larger than MAdiipn 
Square Garden in New York City)* 
All are claiiified end conveniently 
grouped to save yoyr time and make 
corrspariion oesy. In this way you 
cover the offerings in your particu- 
lar line from every important world 
market— and ell in orve week's time. 
The 6.000 eihiblts in the General 
Merchandise Fair (March Itt to 
6th) cover every possible line of 
intcrtMt to the ipeciatty end depart* 
ment ttore buyer. In the Great Eft" 
gineering and Building Fair 
(March ht to 9th), lome 2.000 e*- 
hibifors demonstrate the latest 
echievements in mechinery and tech* 
nicel equipment for the rnduitfiel 
eiecutivft.. engineer, erchitect end 
technic ien. 

Plen now fo vistt the coming Spring 
Feir, Let us show you in advance the 
profit poiiibilities a trip to tfltpiig 
offers your firm* Write for iooklet 
No. 30. H involves no obligation. 
Ouf New Yori Office, or en Hon- 
orary Representative in your vicin- 
ity, will be glad to co^opefdtt. 
LelpEig Trede Fair, Inc., 10 Eeft 40th 
Street, t^ew York City^ 

A nitmbrr of ^ttilitandtng. frrrm^fn 
manufacturer t-^wi*^:0KNhfd itadert in 
thrtr rrtp^tttyf lintr* — are nttw rerkinjit 
new reprvtrtitaiion for the ihttted Staleu 
IntfTeite^ par tit $ are in f tied ti> rcirrr- 
mtittUate with u% /or full detail 



ployees declined in the same ratio as 
the reduction in the total value of 
manufattured products, employees 
would have received annually an 
a verage of about S 1 ,200,00i i n 

the total amount thiil ty 
disbursed. 

The estimated - -ite excess 
compensation of -s during 

the n^- iM^'^A, ap- 

proxin. nao, 

I 

THE Administration has charged 
that industry has not done its duty 
in bringing about reemplojnnent ; 
that production has gone up fainter 
than employment and employment 
faster than wages. 

These statements are open to dis- 
pute. For one thing, the statements 
as to excess employment by induslry 
must be considered. 

The lowest point of industrial pro* 
duct ion came in 1932» and likewise the 
smallest ntiml>er of persons employed 
in industrial production. But, while in- 
dustrial employers had to reduce their 
output between 1929 and 1932 by 47 
per cent, they decreased the number 



of their employees by 39 per cent. 

In other words, thi y kept at work 
in one way and another many more 
persons than they needed for current 
production. 

Because of the fluctuations in con- 
ditions thi the year, yearly 
averages al- ' ' ct the real trends. 
These yearly averages for 1933 now 
demonstrate that by-and4arge in 
that year production rose but little 
more than enough to bring back into 
direct production the employees who 
were extra the year before. In 1934, 
however, the number of employees in 
industry rose out of proportion to 
production. 

The average index number of the 
Federal Reserve Board fi^r physical 
industrial production in 1932 was 53; 
for 1934 it was 65.5. 

The employment index on the same 
basis for concerns engaged in indus- 
trial production was 6L1 in 1932 and 
75,2 in 1934. 

For the first nine months of 1935 
the monthly averages showed still 
greater discre|)aney, for employment 
being 77.3 and for production 73.1. 





* J list wait until Senator Nye catches him' 
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Radio on the March 

'T^HE Radio Corporation of America during the past year has participated in and con- 
tributed to the revival of business activity. During 1935 the RCA research laboratories 
and experimental workshops developed many new products and services. These already 
are stimulating public demand and leading to increased employment* The various members 
of the RCA family have collaborated in the advance made by RCA in the field of universal 
radio service. A partial listing of these contributions follows: 



RCA MANUFACTURING 
CO-, INC 

Iniroduccd a new line of hame receivers, 
featurmg ihe "Magk Eye/' an improved 
"Magic Brain" and All-Meial tubes; also a 
22' tube radio-pbunograph inctuding home 
and radio recx^rding, and off e red a library 
of 4<S0 records of the world's greatest miiisic. 

Perfected a new double sound track 
meihcKi of taJkin^ ptcturc rectjrding which 
greatly increases fidelity of reprnducticm. 

Developed a gun detettnr which autn- 
cnatically sets off an alarm when an attempt 
is made to smuggle a weapon past the 
device. 

Introduced cathode ray oscillographs and 
other accurate electrical measuring devices 
for laboratory and service work. 

Developed a new "electron multiplier" 
which makes pt^ssible amplification c»f the 
order of millions of timei* within a single 
tube. 

Produced new type^s of tubes and im- 
proved receivers and iranvniilterit for ama- 
teurs* 

Made marked advances in exploring and 
developing the held of u lira -short waves. 

Produced an inipro%'ed tipticat reduction 
printer to make lf>mm. sound prints from 
standard-size motion picture negatives. 

Established its own aircraft hangar to 
provide a ctmiinuously working demon- 
striicton of aviation radio communication 
apparatuSp 



RCA COMMUNICATIONS, 
INC. 

Five cities were added to the RCA inter- 
city radio-telegraph system which now links 
New \'ork, Boston, Philadelphia, Camden, 
Baltimore, Washingtt>n, New Orleans* De- 
troit, ChitagOj San Francisco^ Los Angeles, 
Seattle. 

Work was started on a 20Q-ktIawatt 
short-wave transmitter, which wilJ be the 
highest -powered of its kind in the world. 
It will assure even more efficient trans* 
atlantic commercial service. 

A specially designed telephone switch- 
board was installed at the central office in 
New York to speed up international com- 
munication service to direct-wire customers. 

A new " radio swiabbt^ard*' v^hich en- 
ables one operator to route signals from 2(1 
or more countries eh mi nates delays in 
communication with smaller nations. 

RADIOMARINE CORP. OF 
AMERICA 

A new Birthday Greet inp radio lelej^ram 
ship-and-sbore service was inaugurated. 

Motor lifeboat radio equipment, with a 
ran;?e of 7% miles, was introduced. The new 
instruments are compact, sturdy, simple in 
operation, and will prove invaluable in 
service, 

A new, compact radio direction linder 
for yachts and small ships wa^* developed. 
Tests in transmitting complete weather 



maps to ships at sea were concluded and 
limited service will now be started. 

A Radio Gift Ser^'icet enahlmg friends 
ashore to send ^ifts to passengers on large 
sbips, was popularized, 

NATIONAL 
BROADCASTING CO. 

Continued erection of so-called anti-fadinj^ 
antennas at broadcasting stations, to im* 
prove service to outlying areas. 

Installed additional 5(>-kil(matt trans- 
mitters, enlarging broadcast areas and pro- 
viding stronger signals. 

New studios, equipped with tlie latest 
perfected apparatus, were opened in Hol- 
lywood as part of the development of the 
film capital as an important source of pro- 
grams . Construction also was begun on 
ne%v studios in Chicago, 

Many improvements were develt>ped in 
the use of ultra-short wave in lield pickups 
from airplanes^ trains, boats, etc, 

World-wide brtiadcasiing service was 
made even more reliable through improve- 
ments in methods and apparatus, 

A self -operating transmitter with auto- 
matic volume control was developed for 
use by ibe balloi^nisis in the record-break* 
ing stratosphere flight. A perfectly-e^iccut- 
ed aerial tie-up made possible two-way 
cciovcrsations with the halloon and the 
China tJipper, a London newspaper, and 
several stations in ibis country. 

Many advances in acoustical science 
were made in the studios. 



In these and other RCA services, the public finds every facility in the field of 
radio for business, pleasure and the safeguarding of life on land, sea and 
in the air. Many additional developments, such as television and facsimile are 
now taking form as a result of RCA research. Radio will have an increas- 
ingly important part in the affairs of every day life during the coming years. 




Demonstrations of the scope and utility of 
RCA services arc included in the enjoyahic 
HCA Mai^ic Key program each Sunday af- 
ternoon at 2 o*clixk, S. T,, over an NBC- 
VV'JZ nationwide network. 



RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 

RCA Building, Radio City 

RCA COMMONICArJONI, INC.. 66 BrMul St.. New York— HAncn^r 2-1129 < RCA MANUKACTUKtVC Cn„ INC,» Cannkti, H. J. md 41 J FiUJi hrr.. New Vtirk— ASriUii4 4-760S 
KADIOMAKINK cost I". OF AMERICA. 71 V*rw:k St., Ncir Y*>rfc— WMkcf ^i7i6 • NATION AL BRQADCASTING CO.. INC. RCA RuiJduit. lUdii* Citf • ClKic 74Jt»0 



■fjome 'Town 7olkl -f/ai^e ^Itanacd 



By EDWARD ANGLY 



^/NE of niy friends from far be- 
yond the AUeghenies remarked re- 
cently tiiat we are suffering from too 
uch metroiMjilitan thinking. 
"The trouble is that most of the 
stuff printed about the new things 
the Government is doing and the way 
people take these things is that it is 
ritten by fellows in Washington* 
ew York and the other big towns, 
bey don't know what the real bulk 
of the country — the small-town and 
the cross-roads folk— is thinJiing and 
doing. 

"If you would find out you must go 
get yourself a breath of fresh air 
among real Americans who have a 
wholesome outlook and an honest 
everyday attitude," he said. 

So I got out of the big cities. 
I visited my old home town 
and a couple dozen other coun- 
try towns where a lot of peo- 
ple I know say they wouldn't 
live in New York or any other 
big city if you gave them half 
the place. 

Two thousand miles from 
Forty-second Street I called 
one afternoon to pay my re- 
spects to the kindly old gentle- 
man who brought me into this 
world, back in the era when 
babies were born at home. The 
customary fee for a delivery 
in our town, at that time^ was 
$15, In his seventies, Dr. Ben 
is still active every day and 
many a night, making his calls not 
only in town but in the country. 
Everyone calls him by his first name. 
In that there is no disrespect* It 
just happens to foe the easiest way to 
distinguish him from his brother, 
Doctor Herbert, They have been prac- 
ticing medicine in my home town 
half a century, ever since they got 
out of college. Their father practiced 
there before them. If any one knows 
what kind of people inhabit that sec- 
tion of the country, Fd say Dr, Ben 
and Dr, Herbert surely do. 

We fell to talking of thehorse-and- 
buggy days. Before they became old 
and died, one after another, each of 
Dn Ben's successive horses got to 
know pretty nearly every mile of road 




You i\\%X led old Bossy to the Fair Grounds and watched 
them shoot her — then you took the cash and carcass away 



TO LEARN what the Ajnerican 
people are really thinking and 
doing, it is often argued, one must 
go to the small towns and ham- 
lets. He - exploration of the old 
home town brings some disquiet- 
ing discoveries to this metro- 
politan newspaperman 



in the country. He compared the cus- 
toms of those days with the present. 
People had changed a lot, he ob- 
served, 

*'When you were a boy/' he said, 
•'I could have drawn a line across a 
map of the county, a line f rom Neches 
to Frankston. thirty-odd miles, and 
I couldn't have named a patient east 
of that line who didn't do his best to 
pay his bills and support himself. 
When his cotton had been sold in 
the fall, the farmer would drive into 
town and go around making settle- 
ments with the banker or the com- 
mission merchant who had advanced 
loans at planting time, with the 
others whom he owed, the doctor in- 
cluded. If he couldn't pay his bill, 



perhaps because of a short 
crop or low prices, the farmer 
always called to explain why. 
to apologize for the delay, to 
speak hoijefully of next year. 
Nowadays the children of 
those people drive their cars 
into town every few days, but 
I don*t know a dozen of them 
who would think of volun- 
tarily looking up a creditor to 
express chagrin at letting a 
bill go unpaid. 

"Their fathers never dream- 
ed of looking to the state gov- 
ernment, even less to the national 
government, for support. Govern- 
ment, to them, was something that 
provided protection and order— not 
help and handouts. We had our 
droughts in those days, just as we 
had last year, and floods, just as we 
had this spring, and other calamities. 
There were high-price years and low* 
price years. People accepted the bad 
times with the good as a part of life* 
If a man were really down and out. 
local charity took care of him. Those 
who were temporarily stunned could 
depend on their neighbors, 

**To my knowledge nobody ever 
starved in this county. Nearly every- 
thing man or beast requires for sus- 
tenance can be grown here. Compared 
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NEW TYPE TRUCK TIRES USED ON GIANT 
20-WHEEL TRAILER AT GRAND COULEE DAM 



They had a tough transportation 
problem at Grand Coulee Dam* 
Heavy equipment and materials had 
to be hauled 30 miles or more 
over rough roads to the site of the 
dam. It takes a crawler tractor to 
supply the power! 

So the contractor built what is 
believed to be the world's largest 
trailer* Built for loads up to 60 tons. 
The trailer itself weighs 20 tons. 

To carry this gigantic load they 
use the new Triple Protected 
Silvertowns — the tires that have 
proved themselves on the hardest 
hauling jobs in the country! 

These new truck tires have a revo- 
lutionary invention incorporated in 
the sidewalL The invention actually 
checks B0% of premature failures. 
It means that tires stand up longer 



under the battering, bruising pun- 
ishment of construction work* 

Tires that carry HO- ton loads at Grand 
Coulee will handle your job nghc, tooJ 

One tire failure on an important job may 
cost you hours of delay — men and equip- 
ment idle — a big repair bill. Why not 
play safe? Get the tire that's just as strong 
io the sidewall as it is under the tread i 
Here's how triple protection works: 

1PLYFLEX — a fi(r«% raui;h« sturdy rubber 
material wirh srearcr rirsistancri^ io scrctch. A 
layer of Plyflex i n ihe sidew^iil prvvgniis ply 
^f^paratioD distributes stressed — checks local 
weakness. 

2 PLY-LOCK— tbe new GoodHcb wmy of hcking 
the plies about the bead« Anchorinj? chcin in 
place* Positive protection agaiQst the shcrE pites 
rearing loose above the bead, 

3taO% FULL-FLOATING CORD — Each cord is 
surrounded by rubber. Wiih ordiuary cross- 
woven f»bf iCt when the cords touch each other, 
(hey rub — get hof^breaic. In SiivertownsH there 
are nf> cross cords. No fricuon^ 

44-PAGE HANDBOOK 
FOR TRUCK OPERATORS 

Every truck owner, evcrj' driver ^hauld hjvr thi*» 
biR -M-pafte handbook. Givuscomniodjiy wtight^i. 
[ire load capnci ties, inHation schedules, dual ^pac^ 
itiR chaUplodd anjiysis and other usefijl informa- 
don. No oblig^arioi]. Write for free copy. Dept. 
T*54, The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 




> 
i 



FREE! 




G o o dr ich^uA^^ S il ve r I o wn. s 



SPECIFY THESE NEW SILVERTOWN TIRES FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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other sections we've never known 
a real depression. On top of good cot- 
ton prices, government checks galore 
and the fact that the railroad is pay- 
ing the 1929 scale of wages to the 
shopmen and trainmen, we've had a 
steady stream of lease and royalty 
money coming into the county ever 
since they struck oil, three years ago. 
Nevertheless as soon as damage is 
done by too much sunshine or too 
much rain, or too much or too little 
something else, committees get to- 
gether and send frantic telegrams to 
the stale capital and to Washington, 
begging immediate help and plenty 
of it. Other sections are getting it, 
they say, why not us?'* 

More "charity patients'' 

IN THE corridor of the same build- 
ing I met another physician ripe with 
years and experience. At his old roll- 
top desk we talked of the increasing 
disposition of people to ask the relief 
station to provide medical service for 
them. The fathers of some of these 
folk had been "charity patients" be* 
fore them, but others of them spring 
from what used to be called good, 
dependable stock. It was their par- 
ents' custom to try to pay their way 
through the world, however tardily. 

Bureaucracy, with its regulations, 
red tape and elaborate in- 
structions for the white-col- 
lar clerks who must make 
decisions at the tail end of 
the line, seems to have 
hatched some queer criteria 
for judging which sufferers 
are eligible to ask Uncle 
Sam to provide medical ser- 
vice. A few weeks ago a 
man with a chronic organic 
disease asked at the relief 
station to be sent to a doc- 
tor. He was told that he 
was ineligible because relief 
didn't apply to chronic 
cases. One of his neighborSp 
burdened with a gall stone 
which in 20 years had 
grown to the si^e of a small 
cucumber, was relieved at 
government expense — sev- 
eral hundred dollars alto- 
gether, for fees and hospital 
service. Could some official 
in distant Washington have 
ruled, that, after 20 years, a gall 
stone becomes acute? 

Another doctor in my home town 
got pretty sore at Uncle Sam's relief 
rules after he had treated, at the re- 
quest of the Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration office, a man whose leg 
had been severely burned. The leg 
had to be dressed every day, a deli- 
cate task requiring nearly an hour's 
time and about a dollar's worth of 
fresh cotton, gauze and medicaments. 



When the burns had healed, the doc- 
tor sent to the relief headquarters his 
bill, computed at the usual rate of $2 
each for office calls. Some time later 
he was flabbergasted upon finding in 
his mail a government check for only 
one*fourth the sum of his bill. An 
accompanying letter explained that, 
under rules wrought in Washington, 
50 cents per office call was all the re- 
lief administrator was allowed to pay. 

Down at the junior high school the 
PWA is spending several thousand 
dollars to provide an athletic held. 
The school commission provides the 
material, the Federal Government 
pays for the labor. But there is one 
worker the local commissioners 
found it advisable to select and pay 
themselves. He is the foreman. One 
of the commissioners told me why. 
Under the Washington rules a man 
works only three days a week on 
such a project, and the wage-scale 
board limits his monthly earnings. So 
no one can be a foreman all the time. 
Today *s straw boss may be tomor- 
row's water boy* Unless he wants to 
be driven harder than he likes, to- 
day*s foreman isn*t going to push his 
meUp for one of them may be his boss 
tomorrow. 

At drug-store fountains, on down- 
town curbs and in courthouse corri- 
dors there is a steady flow of stories 




make good if provided with a run- 
ning start. 

One afternoon when I went to a 
cross-roads store out Blsckfoot w*ay 
a rural group assembled there was 
talking about Clint Jones and how 
he slipped to the Government the 
farm Old Lady Weemden had sold to 
him. She had bought the place with 
the insurance money soon after be- 
coming a widow. Since she passed 
most of her time sitting in the rocker, 
the farm ran down until weeds and 
bermuda grass covered almost every- 
thing except the weatherboards and 
roof. She had 60 acres. Clint paid her 
S600 for the property. The very next 
week he turned around and rented 30 
acres of it to the Government for 
three years, and received $300. So he 
got back half his investment right 
away and still had half the property 
to utilize as he pleased. Putting the 
place in apple-pie order for the family 
it moved in to undergo rehabilitation 
cost the Government $845» Clint fig- 
ured he'd made a fine deal with Uncle 
Sam. 

From Clint's deal the cross-roads 
conversation caracoled to the other 
side of Hurricane Creek, where Jack 
Flowers had rented a farm to the 
Government, A man has to get up 
mighty early in the morning, some- 
one said» to hold his own with Jack. 

Yes» sir, he said, Jack didn't 
only rent the farm; he 
helped Uncle Sam pick out 
a family to be rehabilitated 
on it. He wangled it so that 
the Government chose that 
boy of his, Jack junior, with 
his family, and the Govern- 
ment did a right handsome 
job fixing the place up for 
them. It was the senior 
Flowers* cousin, Will Wat- 
terman, who sold the Gov- 
ernment the horse and the 
cow which were turned over 
to young Jack to do their 
bit in his rehabilitation. 



Right away Ke rented 30 acres to the Govern 
ment for ^300. Clint iigurcd tt a fine deal 



telling how this or that neighbor put 
over a fast one on the government 
men in charge of rural rehabilitation. 
That is the program by which the 
Government leases land in 30 or 40 
acre parcels, at SlOO a year for three 
years, repairs the house and barn, 
buys a horse or mule, a rooster with 
harem, pigs, plows and seed and then 
escorts to the place a farm family 
which has made a failure — all in the 
beneficent hope that the family will 



Helping his sales 

THAT reminded someone of 
Ward Brewster, the farmer 
who had the north end of 
the county under his juris- 
diction last year in the gov- 
ernment plan for lending 
farmers money with which to buy 
live stock. Art Mason wanted a 
couple of mules and went to Brewster 
to see if he could stir up a loan. Brew- 
ster arranged a government loan of 
S300 and Art bought two mules. He 
bought them from Ward Brewster. 

All over the county last year the 
Government bought hundreds of cows 
and destroyed them. You just led old 
Bossy to the fair grounds, watched 
them shoot her, and then you took the 
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Pfcash and the carcass away. You were 
paid $12 for each cow thus offered as 
a sacrifice to the god of scarcity. Will 
Gregory was telling some of us who 
were sitting in a ten-cent limit game 
one evening of an experience his ten- 
ant had with a cow. This tenant had 
borrowed from one of the government 
lending agencies. There are more 
than you can shake a signature at 
noWt you know, most of them com- 
peting directly with the banks. One 
grants seed loans, another makes ad- 
vances to those who agree not to 
plant seed, a third lends against chat- 
tels, a fourth finances improvements 
on the farm, and so on, Wiirs tenant 
put up his live stock as security for 
his government loan. Last autumn he 
paid off most of his indebtedness 
after getting his share of the cotton- 
crop money. But this spring he still 
owed 

A government collector called at 
bis shanty and asked for the money, 
Wiirs tenant said he just couldn't 
scrape up $6 at the time. 

Collecting the loan 

**WELL;' said the collector, ^Tve got 
an idea to help you do it. Why don't 
you take your cow to the fair grounds 
and let the federal agents kill her. 
They'll give you $12. Then you can 
give me the $6 you owe us and you'll 
have $6 left for yourself. Fve got to 
clear this loan off the books. It*s 
orders. Under Section 6 A, Paragraph 
C of this blue sheet you see here, the 
rule says this isn't a loan that is 
eligible for extension," 

Will's tenant asked for a couple of 
days to think it over. He thought as 
hard as the limited amount of stuff 
under his kinky hair would permit, 
but he couldn't think of a way to keep 
on providing milk for his children if 
he let the Government kill his milch 
cow. 

Finally he drove his rickety flivver 
into town and told his story to Will. 
Will let him have the money to save 
the cow, the way landlords used to 
do before Washington took over the 
direction of agricultural operations. 

Not long ago they moved the relief 
headquarters in my home town. The 
morning paper had a story about it 
on the front page. 

It was just a straight-forward 
news item, but some folks seemed to 
think it highly amusing. Here's the 
way it read : 

The City Council decided yesterday to 
flrvd a new headfiuarters for the County 
Employment and Reliof oiflce. now quar- 
tered in the Boyd Building* West L.acy 
fit North Jackson, after receiving many 
camplaints re^ttrding con^^ested trafTio 
candi lions around the popular agency. 

Members of the council were told that 
'•customer^** of the relief bureau and em- 
ployees parked their cars around the 



front of the huildingf in narrow West 
Lacy Street, almost blocking the street. 

The problem thus arising- was dis- 
cussed at intervals for an hour or more 
before some one thought of the remo%^al 
solution. A site on South Royal Street — 
a large old residential building with acres 
of space around it that might be used 
for parking was hit upon as the most 
suitable site. The city officials agrreed to 
offer the agency having this property in 
charge a year's contract. 

Officials said the police had been called 
to the present relief office on various 
occasions, but they saw no way of cor- 
recting the pai*kmg problem there. 

A good piace in which to listen to 
the talk of farmers is Newt Hig- 
gins' feed store- Newt thinks it's 
rather queer he should be selling 
Mexican and Argentine grain this 
summer since only a little while ago 
American farmers were being paid 
not to grow so much corn and wheat* 
Quite an argument enlivened his store 
one Saturday afternoon when Roy 
Norton allowed he thought the gov- 
ernment owed every citizen a living. 
Norton doesn't have much time for 
reading, but he*s a great one for lis- 
tening to the radio, 

*"A few years ago»" Newt remarked 
to the assembled customers, "the idea 
that the Government owes a living 
to the man who isn't making one for 
himself wouldn't have entered a one 
of your heads. 

We've been shaken down before by 
hard times in this county, by low 
prices and tough weather, but we 
always pulled out of it by ourselves, 
somehow." 

When the talk turned to govern- 
ment loans for agricultural purposes, 
Wes Sleeper said he liad got one last 
spring. 

''IVe always been a do rigiit/' lie 
said, *'and I reckon I still am* I aim 
to pay old Uncle Sam if the crop 
comes through and I get a good price. 
But if I can't, well, owing the Gov- 
ernment ain't as if I owed a bank or 
a neighbor. 

*'The Government's got plenty of 
money, and it sure knows where it 
can get plenty more." 

Farming becomes uneconomical 

MACK BRENNON has a farm bigger 
than most of those in the county. He 
complained that the allotment board 
had allowed him to put only 145 acres 
in cotton this year* 

*'I can't make money running my 
place with only 145 acres in cotton/' 
he said, **So I gave up cotton almost 
altogether this year and sent my ten* 
ants to the relief headquarters* If I 
can't run my farm like I want to, let 
the government take care of them. 
Why the hell not? That's what the 
manufacturer does when he cuts pro- 
duction, isn't it?" 

'They cut me down to 15 acres," 
Bud Boatman said* "I figured I could 



handle that without help, so I went 
into town and found out from Judge 
Wharton how to get ray boy John 
a place in a CCC camp. He has to 
send part of his pay home every^ 
month and I don't think he likes that 
so much, though we're putting it 
aside for him. But everything eise is 
fine, he says. 

"The work isn't near so hard as 
working on the farm, there's a fine 
hunch of fellows, and two nights a 
week they put the crowd in govern- 
ment trucks and take them into town 
to the picture show," 

The talk turned to what the Gov- 
ernment would do with all the mil* 
lions of bales of cotton it had taken 
over on those 12- cent loans. Every 
one in the store seemed agreed that 
the loans had been a fine break for 
the cotton grower. 

If the price rose about 12 cents a 
pound he could sell his cotton any 
time he pleased, and if it stayed be- 
low 12 cents, why he kept the money 
and good old Uncle Sam was left 
holding the bales, 

"That's one time," said Wes Sleep- 
er, "when the Government said, 
* Let's flip, boys ; heads I lose and tails 
you win/ " 

To plane or not Co plant 

"ON wheat," Bob Johnson remarked, 
"the Government's gone itself one 
better than it did on cotton. I see by 
the papers that they paid them rental 
money out in the wheat belt not to 
plant wheat and telling them to go on 
and plant it anyhow, on account of 
the drought came along and made a 
shortage tiiey hadn't counted on in 
their calculations. Yes, sir, Uncle 
Sam just up and said, 'Fellows you've 
signed up to take those acres out of 
cultivation- Well, now, you just go 
ahead and plant them and we'll keep 
our part of the bargain and pay you 
just the same as if you had let *em 
stay fallow*" 

Wes asked me how long I was go- 
ing to stay in town. I told him I was 
going down to the state capital that 
night to see the Governor and a few 
other officials. After that, as the gen- 
eral conversation proceeded, more 
than one of the neighbors eased over 
to ask, quietly, if I could do anything 
to help some kinsman get a job with 
the state. The public pay roll, they all 
hinted, was the one sure bet these 
days. The salary came 'in steady and 
you didn't have to pay income tax 
on it. 

The next week, as I went about 
making my farewells before starting 
back east, one acquaintance said, **By 
the way, you know quite a lot of these 
high muckety-mucks in Washington. 
Fm wondering if you could do any- 
thing to get my boy Chris a govern- 
ment job—" 




A BANKER told us this story He 
preferred not to be quoted but, as 
he BQt in his office, recalling his 
conversation with the blacksmith* 
philosopher^ ha seemed to take 
such comfort out of the experience 
that we are passing it on to you 
in the banker s own words, as 
nearly as we can recall them 



f\N IRON plate, 12 inches square 
and half an inch thick, was required 
in leveling the boat house, so one hot 
day last August I put-putted to the 
village to obtain such a plate and in- 
cidentally to sit in the sunlight of the 
wisdom of my old friend, Jim Stevens, 
the village blacksmith* 

I found him seated on a nail keg 
in the center of his shop, smoking his 
pipe in an atmosphere of peace and 
contentment 

**WelK Jim/' I said, **you appear to 
be enjoying life/' 

"Sure/' he replied. '*why not? The 
wife and I have just got home after 
visiting relations and old friends. We 
had a fine time. You know 1 don't 
liave to work as hard as I used to do 
when you and I were younger* I am 
now 65. 1 don*t shoe horses any more, 
but just putter around at odd jobs, 
Emily nags at me every now and 
then» wanting me to sell the shop and 
quit working* but how can I do that ? 
In the first place, work is second na- 
ture mth me and the God's truth is 
my heart centers in this old black- 
smith shop. 1 love the smell of it and 
when I have nothing to do in the gar- 
den or down at the boat house, I wan- 
der into the shop to sit on this nail 
keg and think things over, just as 
you found me." 

'*You're a lucky man, Jim/^ I told 
him. 

"Lucky, yes/' he retorted, *'but I 
made my luck, I have a few thousand 
dollars out on farm mortgages and I 
have built and sold about $10,000 
worth of houses in the village, so I 
don't have to worry about anything. 
Both of our boys are married and 
doing well. T can go fishing or visiting 
whenever I take a notion and every 



fall I go back to the North woods and 
get my deer," 

We laughed in each other's eyes as 
I slapped him on the chest, ''You're a 
character, Jim/' I said, continuing, 
"I need a 12 inch square of half -inch 
iron. How about it, have you got such 
a piece of scrap lying around some- 
where 

*'No/' he replied, "but I have a bar 
of half-inch iron, three inches wide 
which I can cut into four strips for 
you, if that will suit," 

"Go ahead and cut it/' I returned^ 
**ril wait for it," 

A worker's view 

I THEN took the blacksmith's seat 
on the nail keg while he gathered to* 
get her shavings and built a fire to 
heat the iron for cutting on the anviL 
As he was leisurely blowing up the 
fire, pumping the bellows with his left 
hand, I regarded him critically. Just 
an ordinary human being, this black- 
smith, I thought, shrewd and natural- 
ly wise. 

"Jim," I said casually, "what do 



you think of all these goings-on 
throughout the world, national and 
international nervousness and this 
theory of a more abundant life 
through a new socialized condition?" 

The blacksmith relaxed his pres- 
sure on the bellows- He waved his 
hand toward me and said : 

"I'm glad you asked that question ; 
only yesterday our Minister drifted 
into the shop and sat down on that 
keg exactly where you are sitting this 
minute. He looked at me in a mysti- 
cal way, 

" 'Jim,' he said to me earnestly, 
'there is a new dispensation ripening 
in this country. 1 have been thinking 
intently of late and a great thought 
has come to me. a wonderful concep* 
tion. It is evident that the Spirit of 
the Master is reincarnating once 
again on earth in various marvelous 
men/ 

" 'You don't say so/ T said, pump- 
ing away here at the bellows, 

" 'Yes, Jim. I mean it,* he went on, 
*I mean every word of it, 

" 'Look at the number of men today 
who are showing a passion for char- 
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0^ tiu ^iMt P^jCU^^ fyuLc^AArie. 



IT WAS Thanksgiving Day in 1884 
when a young Chicago machinist set 
out to remedy man*ji traditional inad- 
equacy in the face of figure work. Hia 
hope: a machine that would calculate 
— without fatigue^ without inaccura- 
cies, without limitations of memory or 
physical strength. The idea was not 
new. Attempts had been made as early 
as the 10th czntmy^ but never had a 
practical machine been developed. 

Bravely this young man started to translate bis ideas 
into a model. His materials were limited: a macaroni 
box from the grocer's, skewers from the butcher*s» elastic 
bands for springs^ and a jack*kmfe as his main cooh By 
January his wooden model was completed* Another year 
of improving and refining^ and he produced a workable 
model in metal. This was the first ^^Comptometer/' and 




The first ''Comptometer" rnodel — 
built in a wooden macaroni box. 



the young inventor was Dorr Felt, 
who shortly was to organize the Felt 
Tarrant Mfg. Co», in partnership with 
another Chicagoan^ Robert Tarrant. 

Thus was born the first of all the 
modern mukiple-order keyboard add- 
ing -calculating machines, herald of 
a new era in accounting and figure 
work of all kinds. Today *s world - 
renowned "Comptometer," developed 
to a new efficiency and for a vastly 
broader scope of sendee, is a perfected evolution of it. 
The wide use of the "Comptometer" and "Comptometer" 
methods — for fast, accurate handling of many different 
types of figure work» for stmpEifying and expediting man- 
agement contral — is a direct development of Mr, Felt's 
idea as originally embodied in a macaroni box- Felt flC 
Tarrant Mfg, Co., 1712 North Paulina St., Chicago, IIL 




STANDARD MODEL J "COMPTOMETER," High speed de- ELECTRIC MODEL K ^'COMPTOMETER." Speedy, accurate, 
pendablemachme with Controlled-Keytafeguard for sll figure work. and limpU to operate^ Equipped with Controlkd-Key safeguard. 

COMPTOMETER 
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ity and good works. See what they 
want to do for the poor and lowly » 
how they intend to take from the rich 
and give to the poor so that all men 
shall in reality be equal, as God in- 
tended that they should be/ 

" *That's a fine thought,' I said, 
stopping pumpitig and moving over 
toward him, *leVs examine it a min- 
ute. If I get you right you are in sym* 
pathy with the idea of taking from 
the saver and giving to the spender, 
of taking from the thrifty and giving 
;o the wasters, of taking from the 
workers and giving to the loafers* 
what the former in each case has 
saved up during the years of his life, 

I or inherited; do you mean that?' 
*In a sense I mean just that/ he 



How money is saved 



*NOW/ said I, shaking a finger in 
his face, Tm going to tell you a 
story, I came to this village 35 years 
ago with a wife and $25 in my pocket. 
I had learned the blacksmith trade 
as it is learned in a country smithy, 
I bought on credit a little shanty here 
at the village for a shop and built a 
forge. We rented another little 
shanty close to the shop to live in. 
Trade was not brisk. It looked as if 
no farmer in this neighborhood 
wanted his horses shod. The $25 was 
fading away. So one day I went to 
the hotel keeper who was the one 
man I knew beat and said to him, 
*'Harry, Til go broke at this black- 
Bmithing business if I don't get work 
pretty soon." 

" * '*Jim/* he said to me, "can you 
catch minnows?'* 

" * "How do you mean, catch min- 
nows?'* I asked. 

'* * '*Why/' he replied, "you have a 
minnow seine and you catch minnows 
for bait in the early morning and sell 
them to fishermen for a dollar a hun- 
dred. You see, the old guide here who 
has a monopoly on the minnow catch- 
ing is a very religious man. He won't 
catch minnows on Sunday and he 
won*t sell to any one who fishes on 
Sunday. The people who come here 
to fish want particularly to fish on 
Sunday and they pester me to death 
about it. Now you could pick up sev- 
eral dollars a week if you would learn 
how to catch minnows." 

'* 'That was a new one to me. I was 
brought up in the country where 
there were no lakes. 

** * "It needs a seine/' I said to 
Harry, "and I have no seine and no 
money to buy one/* 

" * "1*11 buy the seine/' Harry re* 
piled, slapping me on the back, "and 
you can pay for it when you earn the 
money/* 

" The upahot of all this was that 
the seine arrived. 1 learned how to 



catch minnows. I stored them in a 
minnow box and peddled them out 
to the fishermen who came by. This 
minnow catching required that I have 
a punt in addition to the seine, a pair 
of long rubber boots and an oil-skin 
coat, I had to get up at three o'clock 
in the morning and row out to the 
weed beds and have my seine set 
when the minnows came at sunup for 
breakfast. Sometimes I made a good 
haul, but very often I drew a blank. 
The water dripped from the seine 
down my stomach into my rubber 
boots and always I was wet from 
head to heels. When I got home I had 
breakfast at six o* clock and was at 
work in the blacksmith shop at seven 
and do you know that minnow catch- 
ing, so that wicked men might fish 
on Sundays, brought me luck? Trade 
picked up. I was busy every hour of 
the day. Soon I paid for the seine and 
then I went to my wife with the min- 
now money. 

" • "Emily/* I said to her, "this min- 
now money is just play money, I set 
out to earn my living and yours as 
a blacksmiths not by catching min- 
nows. You take this money and put 
it in the savings department at the 
post office/* 

" *That was the way it was for sev- 
eral years until one day she came to 
me saying, 

" * *'Jim, do you know how much 
money we have in the postal sav- 
ings?*' 

" 'I had never thought of it, being 
busy saving money from my black- 
smithing. 

" ■ "Well sir," she said, with a proud 
look in her eyes, "we have $1,600 in 
the post office/* 

" * *'You don*t mean it!'* I cried. 

ii i *^Yes sir/* she said with a laugh. 
"Yes sir, sure as you're born!'' 

Lending to help others 

" THEN we took that money and lenl 
it out to the farmers who I knew 
needed it and got six per cent inter- 
est; that money rolled and rolled. 

" 'The money I saved from the shop 
I put into houses. The village needed 
homes and I built them, some with 
my own hands at odd hours/ 

"I said to the minister, *So you pro- 
pose that my wealth which my wife 
and I have toiled for and saved for 
our boys all these 35 years shall be 
distributed to the poor and lowly! 
Who are these poor and lowly ? Name 
*em! Who are they ?* 

"I was beginning to get mad. 

" *ril tell you who they are/ 1 said, 
'and 1 will tell you where you can 
find a bimch of them this blessed min- 
ute. Five of them are sitting on the 
bench in front of Simpson's store. 
They were there all day yesterday 
and they and their kind have been 
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silting there all these aanie 35 years 
I have been telling you about/ 

" 'Oh. 1 didii'l mean you, Jim/ the 
Minister replied, 'I nieanl only the 
wealthy. Ihc very rich men.' 

" *yes*. T know; I retorted, *but it 
won t t in lht4» wealth shar* 

ing bu L » gel down to Jim 

Stevens and hioiily, his wife, who are 
wicked capitalists/ 

*Thcn, I am sorry to say, I got rea! 
tnad, 

*You and your theorists/ I hol- 
lered, 'arc just a bunch of sapheads* 
Xone of you ever got up at three 
./clock of a cold raw morning and 
caught minnows! You never benl 
your backs into an oxbow shoeing 
horses! You never sweat at a f«>rge! 
You don't know what real work is 
and what self-denial is required to 
save money ! Y'ou arc a bunch of kejjt 
men and that*r> all I got to say to you. 
and if I have hurt your feelings I'm 
sorry, but don't come around here 



comparing such people with out 
Saviour!* " 

The blacksmith returned leisurely 
to the forge, pokcfl up the Are and 
again pumped the bellows, 

*'The holy man went out without 
saying a word to me/* he said dryly. 
"I saw him making his w*ay up the 
street toward Simpson's store and I 
l>et yuu he took a good hard look at 
the five poor and lowly citixens 
seated on the bench before the front 
window and wondered whether this 
redistribution of wealth idea w*aa all 
it was cracked up to be/* 

I chuckled as 1 put-putted back to 
the Island with the four pieces of 
Jialf-inch iron as I thought over the 
f hy of Jim Stevens and 1 have 

. - t to fmd delight in roenacl- 
ing ilutt scene betwTen him and the 
Minister, for now I know the world Is 
all right as long as there exist such 
old-fashioned common-sense souls as 
this hack%voods blacksmith. 



The Government Spreads Culture 



f Votitinued f rom page 26} 
the fe<leral Government and frees 
them from what has always been the 
problem of the individual and only 
occasionally of the community. 



THK Works Progress Administra- 
tion is a little less liberal to the the- 
ater than it is to music. For the stage, 
about S6.800,000 has been set aside. 
Here the director is a woman, Hatlie 
Flanagan, professor of English and 
director of the Experimental Theater 
at Vassar, Professor Flanagan is, in 
private life, Mrs, Paul H, Davis, wife 
of a professor of Greek at Vassar» 

Mrs. Flanagan's theater project 
bulks bigger in the public mind just 
now than any of the other three. For 
one reason the theater is always 
spectacular. 

"Why/* the plain citizen asks, 
* 'should the Federal Government bo 
running circuses and vaudeville?" 

"Whose money/' he asks, ''is being 
used to entertain the public? I don't 
question that the hungry must be fed, 
I don't want a musician or a trapeze 
performer to starve to death, but I 
don't see why it is necessary to give 
concerts or circuses to prevent that 
calamity/' 

At one of Mrs. Franklin Roosevelt's 
recent press conferences at the White 
House, Mrs, Flanagan w^as asked 
about Ruby Bae, fan dancer. WPA 
has since stated that Miss Bae was 
never on a federal relief pay roll. 
Here from the Associated Press, al- 
ways cautious in its reporting, is 
what Mrs, Flanagan said: 

**Wc do have some burlesque, va- 



riety and vaudeville performers on 
our hands in whom we are very in- 
terested. They have great skill. 
There's no one on earth more skilled 
than the trapeze i)erformer/' 

To utilize such skill, she said, sev- 
eral circuses are now playing in New 
York, Chicago and Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

Bread and the circuses — ^and lit- 
erally circuses. 

Out in Chicago, "One theater is to 
be devoted to plays imiK»rtant in 
Arnerican theatrical history, 'Texas 
Steer/ 'Old Homestead,' The Oc- 
toroon/ not done with the tongue in 
the cheek but reviving the historic 
values," 

Dallas, LfOS Angeles, Boston, these 
are among the communities which 
will be brightened by the shower of 
theatrical culture from on high. 
Where there arc not enough out of 
work actors in any one community, 
traveling companies will take their 
place. 

In the case nf theater projects, as 
ill the case of music, the real purposes 
go beyond the task of giving jobs to 
unemployed theater workers. Here's 
another statement from the Works 
Progress Administration : 

Although the jiiimcdiate npcossity of 
the project is to put back to work the 
theater people now on relief rolls, one 
of the more far-rearhing purposes Is to 
establish them in theatrical enterprises 
whirh. it is hoped, will achie%'e a degree 
of eKceiJence, fulfill a need in their com- 
njynities, and become aelf-supporting. 

Miss Flanagan's theater projects 
*Hvill be in the form of resident the- 
ater company units of which 90 per 
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"Unforeseen events . . . 

so often change and shape the course of man's affairs" 



Treasury to Build a Gold Vault ^ f 
At an Armj Posf in Kentucky^ ^ 

Oiim f lil Cmdrutiim in Cenht 0/ f ffif Ifwex tn Unf H^rtA I p 
€ihn VahtTttklt to Entmj Attack. 
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"New and interesting experiment" 
is probably lrue» but it seems strange* 
ly modeled on the moving pictures 
called 'The March of Time/* pro- 
duced by Tune, a publication private- 
ly o%%*ncd and using the radio and the 
cinema to present itself to the public. 

The theater project, like the music 
project, has its regional directors. In 
New York the director is Elmer Rice, 
one of the most socialistic of Ameri- 
can playwTights, Here» as re|x>rted in 
the New York Thnr^, are his imme* 
diate plans: 

The first unit to >:et under way will he 
the Nejrro Theater in Harlem, under the 
direction of John Hou»t»man. Uh first 
show will be "St. Louis Woman," by 
Count ce CuUen and Ar%'a Bartemps, a 
play of Negro life in St. Loui» In the 
1890's. Aisio on the Uflt of thiK utiil are an 
untitled play by Zona Neale Huraton; 
"Walk TOcethpr Children/' by Frank 
Wil«on» the actor » and a revivril of 
*'Macbeth." Leonard DePaur and Cecil 
Mcpherson will direct a choir which 
will be heard in certain of these produc- 
llons and al special concerts. 

The Negro group will ptay at the I*ri- 
fayetle Theater in Harlem^ which ban 
been leased outright. Other bouses for 
which arrEint^emcnts have virtually been 
completed, according to Miv Rice, are the 
Willis Theater in the Bmnx, the Shuberl- 
Teller in Brooklyn and the Manhattan 
Theater at Broadway and 53rd Street. 

The Willis and the Sbubert-Teller 
would be used for tryouts of potentially 
commercial plays submitted by Broad- 
way manafreo acting through the Li ag^ue 
of New York Theater^^. This is one of 
the major divifslonH of the project. The 
managers who have offered scripts for 
try out are i^e Shubert, who has sub- 
mitted "The Woman of Destiny/* an 
antiwar ptay by Samuel J. Warshaw«ky; 
Theron Bamhcr^rer with 'Diwtanl Fields/' 
by S. K. Lauren, and S. M. Chartock 
with "Top Dog/' by GeorueUe Corneal 
and I?urnet Ilersihey. 

The third of the larger units in the 
Popular Price Theater, under the super- 
vmion of Edw^ard Goodman. It is ex* 
pected to open at the Manhaltan Theater 
between January 15 and February 1 with 
"American Holiday/* by Albert and Ed- 
win Barker, a play about a murder trial 
in a small town. iThe play is not ba^ed 
on the Lindbergh caatj 

Other productions planned for this 
group are "Murder in the Cathedral," 
T S. Eliot*s dramatixatton of the mar* 
tyrdom of Thomas a Becket; and ''The 
Sun and I/* by Barrie Stavis. a satirical 
modern view of the storj^ of Jof^cpb in 
Egypt. 



The theater projects will center in 
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$70,000 for Seventy 
Pieces of Wood 



— because of the UNSEEN VALUE they possessed 



IT WAS only the otlirr day that ncw?i- 
pajHTs oarrk'd thi\^tijry ul ixii oUi slrcot. 
musician who fiiltlks;! uii a busy corner in 
a gH'at city. 

.Vs tlu\v dropfKMl smalt coin^ Inio lib 
l)uUt.*red lial, few gave him mure than a 
pa^sHiiig ItKik, Until a great miisirian raniL* 
uKmg . , , hrard lu the uutvrtaiii iuhlliug 
somi'llaiig tliat stopped him iu Im trackis. 
Tiic niiisieian stt^jiped closiTp hiokiid 
si la rp i >' a 1 1 1 lo x io I i 1 1, s | joki' e .ve i t ed I y and 
l)inidled tlie fiddkr into a taxi , , , 
made liim rieli beyond his wildest drcamsj. 

For the violin was a Stra*livarius* 
Worth $7t),000. 

4 * • 

Seventy ur so pieces of wo^id . . . carved, 
fitted* glued together, variiisheil aJid 
eqnippeil with lour strings. But as tht^y 
' tame from ihf hands of Antonio StraiH- 
vari they liad sujiie magie of tune ln.'auty 
, , , an uttseen value whieli skilk-d hands, 
for two hundred years, have been trying 
witliout sueeess to duplieatt\ 

In every fi*'ld, there are always prtxl- 
nets of Imman skill that possess this price- 
less quality of unseen value . , , born of 
tiie eharaeter and genius of the man or 
men whose work they are. And a modern 
motor ear ean have tliat kinship to a 
Stradivari us , , . an importajit fact to 
know when you are going to buy a car. 



PLYMOUTH 
DODGE 

PASSENGER CARS AND^TRUCKS 



Chrysler Marine and Indu^^riol Engines 



BEFORE BUYING A CAR ' 
-ASK YOURSELF THESE ' 
5 QUESTIONS | 

1, lias it pr&fyt'T weight distribution P i 
2 . II u s il genuine hydra ulic brakes f 
3. I& it economical to run? 
4. liui it floating power? 
5* Has it ttfi-stiet body? 



ONLY CHRYSLER-BUILT 
CARS HAVE ALL FIVH 



America has learni'd tliat when you 
I my a ChrysU'r-lin ilt ear — Plynionth, 
Dodge* Df Solo, ChryiihT ur Diuigi' Trnek 
— you arc sure of mumn value in extraor- 
dinary measure. 

How Unseen Value is Seen 

For in these ears Amt^riea has seen wliat 
unseen value means , , , has seen engineer- 
ing skill and genius time after time dis- 
«'tiver new way^ to inerease moLi>ring 
j)leasure» comfort, economy and safety. 

Over and over again, in Chrysler-mat le 
ears* motorists liave seen the finest avail- 
able metals and materials supplanted Uy 
new ones, sftill ntore durGLhle and reliable. 




This is the character of Chryjsler Cur- 
purat inn . . . tlu- mm who wurk with 
^Valte^ P* Chrysler and bis a.ss<K'iatcs, 
T'his is tlic driving for<'e which shows in 
their work , . , never satisfied, forever 
Sfan bitig for nrw ways to improve the 
jnutor ears they Imild. 

You have wittiesscd the results. For, it 
k only a little more than ten years ago 
that Chrysler Coq>nraliipn enten*d the 
already well-established automotive fii'ld. 

Ttxlay the ten-year-old nei\X'iimer is 
one of the industry's k^ading mauufae- 
tnrtTs . , , providing hvelihood fur r» early 
half a million Americans , » , proflncing 
one otjt of ev4Ty four cars suiil , , . ami 
the only American anttimiibile nianufat*- 
turer that in W'h* exceeded 19'-29 '*proH- 
perity peak" protluetion. 

Violin or mi>tor car , . . you know tliat 
such sneecss cainu/t lie wun except by 
.suqjossing value ♦ , , by * xtninrdinary 
umeen value a.s \vv\i as value visibk^aud 
seen. 

Wien you buy a Cln*ysler-buiJt car , . , 
a Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto, Chrysler or 
JJodge Truck , . . regardless of price or 
size , . , you know you are getting such 
^rcat dcgrt't' of vn,sccn value as will pay 
you extra dividends of enjoyment and 
satisfaction. 



DE SOTO 
CHRYSLER 



Afrtemp — Air Condttif^ning 



YOU GET THE GOOD THINGS FIRST FROM CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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YOU call hi a C.¥. A. 
Jones depends 

on ///5y*C.RA. 
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There's no worry for you 
/ when employes have 
Carehil Family Accountants 

The miin who works for y^\x is a '"business 
enterfTrise'*on a siniill Sicale, Well managed and 
close fy controlled^ his rcctripis m.itch expendi- 
tures, his fami I y is well cared for, and he comes to 
work everyday with a smile on his face. "How 
mimy of my m^n" you ask, "arc such model 
money managers • . . where do they learn how?" 

• • • 

trac^ Jofif/s education tn tartfui family 
momv manaiemtuL There x hf u sitkmss in the 
Jamily^ Ut's say, Biiit have pihd up^ iherf*s a 
surgeon sjff to pay, Jones uiualij isnt aMe to 
pull $200 Qui of hii pocket ai any momenL He*s 
toe proud to eome to you or go to rtiaiiws* Mff 
wants to stand m his own feet ^ 
« « • 
A friend tells him about Household— i ts long, 
reputable service, its national scope, its irtteg* 
rity. The Jonirsei make a loan to meel the 
emergency, rej>aymg it a little eath month in 
amounts that usually do not exceed 10 per cent 
of the monthly income. The signatures of 
Jotica and his wife are the only ones required. 

• « • 

Then^ Housthold's free mmey management Sfrp~ 
tee is adopted. The Joneses learn ho'^ to cmtrol 
income and outgit—a simple system that rei^ards 
thrifty allows for fven unrxptcted expenses^ And 
Mrs, Jones becomes the treasurer in direct charge 
ej the family accounting. As the family purchas- 
ing agent f she is guided hy Household s "Beiter 
Buymanship** bulletins ^ and saves suhstantial 
sums hy skilful buying^ 

If you have ever wondered h^w your employes 
meet financial cri'iesand still maintain balanced 
family financial bud^^ets, we'd like to send de- 
tails of the iluu^iehuld plan. Just mail the 
coupon. No obligntion. 



HOUSEHOLD 

FINANCE CORPORATION 

AND SUISIOIARIIS 



■ Ruatn J0S2*B, y l'>N./. MichiKwn Ave. C Hkajto, III. \ 
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New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
where the most theatrical folk are 
out of work. However, the theater 
group is penetrating the smaller 
communities, offering them direction 
f at government expense ) if they care 
to set up a local playhouse. Traveling 
companies are playing in the CCC 
camps and Miss Flanagan hopes to 
send road companies into towns off 
the beaten path of commercial tour- 
ing companies and to charge admis- 
sicm enough to pay transportation 
costs and actual subsistence costs 
(not to exceed $3 a day). It is hoped 
that 14.000 theatrical workers will be 
on the job by the time this magazine 
is issued. 



ART is to spend $2,950,000 in the 
six months which began September 
1. Here the chief is Holger CahilL He, 
too, is eager not merely to give work 
to unemployed painters, draughts- 
men, art teachers and others, but to 
spread the gospel of art throughout 
the United States, Here are purposes 
as set forth in the Federal Art Proj- 
ect Manual : 

To obtain for the public outstanding 
examples of contemporary American 
art: 

To create a broader national art 
consciouaneas and work out constructive 
waya of using leisure time; 

To aid variouii campaigna of social 
value; 

To clarify the native background In 
the arts; 

To work toward an integration of the 
arts with the daily life of the eonimunity, 
and an integration af the fine art^ and 
the practical arts. 

Mn Cahill is not only a student of 
art, but an organizer. He has regional 
and state art directors. District Art 
Supervisors and National and Local 
Advisory Committees. He divides 
those whom he takes off relief into 
four classes: 

Professional atid Technical— those who 
can produce creative work of a high 
standard. 

Skilled — those who can produce work 
"of recognised merit." 

Intermediate less skilled including 
apprentices. 

Unskilled— attendants, handy men, etc. 

Having divided the workers, Mr. 
Cahill proceeds next to divide the 
work into ten groups — murals, easel 
painting, sculpture, posters, arts and 
crafts, photography, lectures, circu- 
lating exhibitions, teaching and mis- 
cellaneous. 

Only a small part of the 4,000 to 
be continued on relief via the art 
project will produce paintings and 
none of the work is to be put up for 
public sale. It is all to go to institu- 
tions. 

A great deal of the product of the 
Art Project consists of pont^ra which are 
used for various campaigns, such as 
safety and health campalj^s, crime pre- 



vention, etc. At least two^thlrcJs of the 
product of the Art Proiect i.n allocated 
to state and municipal insUtutiona. surh 
as universities, schools, public hospitals, 
and places where these works* of art will 
be of the great cj^l value to the masa of 
people. One of the Ideals of the Ait 
Project is to get pictures into every pub- 
Uc hospital room in America and to 
brighten the wans of orphan asylums, 
industrial homen for children, etc. 

But always these projects run to 
the "more abundant life," that pet 
phrase of all true New Dealers* We 
find the art projects described again 
and again as designed **to spread art 
education among the underprivileged 
groups,*' **to create a broader national 
art consciousness," "to work out con- 
structive w*ays of using leisure time/' 
•*to clarify the national background 
of America in the art,'* **to work to- 
ward the integration of the arts with 
the daOy life of the cotomunity, ' 



FOURTH of these divisions of the 
Professional and Service Division is 
the Writers' Group, which has, or had 
in mid-December, about three and a 
quarter millions to spend in eight 
months. Only 2,700 persons were then 
employed although the Works Prog* 
ress Administration was sure the 
number would be increased- Its di- 
rector is Henry G* Alsberg. 

Unlike the art division, the writers' 
project is not encouraging creative 
individual work. The out-of-work 
writer who feels that he has in his 
mind the great American novel is not 
told to go ahead and produce his 
masterpiece at government expense* 
The chief present task of the Writers* 
Group — and it employs about 2,400 
of its workers — is the production of 
the American Guide. 

This work is to be a kind of Ameri- 
can Baedeker. No one yet seems sure 
how vast this publication w^ill be. 
There are to be local guides for the 
chief American cities, a state guide 
for each state and, to crown the work, 
a five volume Federal Guide, It will 
be printed by the Government Print- 
ing Office and, it is hoped, will be on 
sale throughout the United States, 
Some day the automobile tourist who 
sets out from Portland, Me,, to Port- 
land, Ore., or from Philadelphia to 
New Orleans may fill his car with 
information about the cities and 
states through which he passes, 

It*s an encyclopedic project. It will 
fill shelves in thousands of public li- 
braries. No one can even guess— per- 
haps no one even cares— what its 
market with the public will be* Will 
the casual tourist who halts at a gas 
station and asks for a road map to 
Columbus be ready to invest in a de- 
scription of the points of historical 
interest in Columbus? But w^hy worry 
about that; the research and the 
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Engineering Insuranca covers da ma go tti 
prop't.-rty or persans, and stoppage of pro- 
ductton, bu«irif>sti^ or rents <luet«eiipl05ion* 
of boilers and pre5s.ura vessfrJt, and accl-^ 
dents to power and eiectrital machinery^ 
, . » This seal, earrnark of \Ho oldest com-' 
pdny of \t% kdnd In xHo United Stat«Q and 
the larg(M>t anywhere^ appe:irs on poMdeti 
for about halt of all sui^h ^n^uranc« puf^ 
chased hf-re, 



The prudent executive, burdened with 
many responsti^ilitjes, transfers his 
power-ptant hazards to shoulders de- 
signed to carry them. Year after year« 
about half the nation's (nsured power 
equipment is guarded, safeguarded, by 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection 
and Insurance Company, Year after 
year, this company carries the risk. 

There is no my^ery In the prefer- 
ence of so great a part of American 
industry for this one companyn Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler is a single-line or- 
ganization* it handles no other kind 
of insurance. It concentrates energies 



on maintaining for this one job 
a service organization unequaled In 
size, experience, geographic distri- 
bution ... in anticipating new 
power-plant safety problems and 
their effective solution. 

Hundreds of Hartford Steam Boiler 
field inspectors are daily visiting 
Hartford* insured plants. They climb 
into bailerSf scrutinize engines, track 
down turbine defects. They apply to 
each Inspection not only their own 
practical knowledge — fruit of 10» 20, 
30 years^ experience — but the counsel 
of Hartford's iarge engineering staff. 



Through this body of specialists, 
unique in the engineering world, 
Hartford continually brings to busi- 
ness new ways, new ideas for old. 

Today, as for 69 years, Hartford 
Steam Boiler is the leader in its field. 
It is the oldest purely engineering 
company in the country, and the 
largest anywhere^ It is respected by 
American business for its enterprise, 
its integrity, its historical perspec- 
tive. Hartford Steam Boiler holds its 
dominant position because its services 
are regarded by those who use them 
as worth many times the cost. 



THE HARTFORD STEAM 



BOILER INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 

HARTFORD. CONNECTICUT 
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It has increased our business capacity 32% 



(From Editon Records of |h« World's Bgsin««fJ 

This 32^i increase in business capac- 
ity is aiitsied to, and explained, by 
an officer of one of Americans besc 
known Life Insurance companies! 

Pro-technic Ediphonts provide each 
of this company's dictators with a 
nieans of dictating ac any time. When- 
ever letters have to be answered . , * 
whenever memoranda or information 
resulting from conference?^, interviews, 
or telephone calls have to be recorded 
. . , each man simply turns to bis 
"elearical 2 1-hour 
secretary** , . . and 
voice-writes. He 
thinks 6nce, writes 
once, at once^ — and 
then knows that it's 
done. All work 



moves! 



Ediphone 



Investigation proved that men dic- 
tate 2Vi limes as fast to the Ediphone 
as under the old method— with less 
effort J And, secretaries gain a com- 
mensurate speed in transcribing — 
with less effort! Speed, Action and 
Time Selection account for the 32rc» 
increase in this organiEation's busi- 
ness capacity. 

Your firm's business capacity can be 
increased too — from 20^^ to 50^!:, Get 
the proof! See the new Pro-technic 
Ediphone, It*s entirely different , , 
completely modern. 
Telephone The 
Ediphone, Vour 
Cityt or write to — 



I 



QRANCE. N.i. U.S. A. 



writuig are paid for from govern- 
ment funds and the printing is done 
at a government plant. 

The writers' project has one other 
job. Us staff compiles "Eeportii on 
Progress'* describing the develop- 
ment of WPA jc»bs in all the states. 
That's a wheel within a wheel. 

These writers are paid at various 
rates. In small towns, in such states 
as Georgia and Mississippi, a writer 
may get as little as S2T a month* In 
New York City he may get a maxi- 
mum of $103 a month. His grading as 
"professional/" '^skilled/' or *inter- 
\ mediate" is determined by a state 
director or '*by delegated super- 
visors," based on publications, edu- 
cation and personal interviews. 



HERE in outline are the chief ways 
of spending $30,000,000 for the relief 
of artists, actors, musicians and 
writers. Thirty millions is not a very 
large sum in government spending* 
Certainly men must not starve, so 
why not let actors act and painters 
paint and musicians play? 

If they, at the same time, spread 
culture, is that not an advantage? 
But at once the question arises: What 
sort of culture, and who is to choose ? 
What of the possibilities of pr<jpa- 
ganda? What of making the Federal 
Government an arbiter between con- 
Oieting schools ? Shall these hundreds 
uf orchestras that are playing 
thi*oughout the land devote them- 
selves to Brahms and Beethoven or 
to Stravinsky and Strauss? Is jazz 
good for the public or must it learn 
to like a higher type? 

These are not idle questions. When 
a central government begins to im- 
press **cultyre'* upon its people it be- 
^^ins a sort of censorship of which the 
founders of the government never 
d reamed. 

The same questions come as to art* 
All over the country in small tow^ns 
and large^ American art is shown 
under federal auspices in halls ar- 
ranged for by local enterprise. But 
again the question arises, shall the 
Government at Washington under- 
take to teach the citizens of Duluth 
to appreciate, approve, and perhaps 
buy, American paintings? 

If art and music are uncertain 
means of propaganda, the drama 
is a certain one. Space has been 
given to Elmer Rice*s activities in 
New York because of his back- 
ground. His "We, the People/* pro- 
duced in New York in 1933 stirred 
wide discussion as a bit of radical, 
even revolutionary, projiaganda. Here 
are some of the organizations in 
which he has been active— the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, the Na- 
tional Committee for Defense of 
Political Prisoners, American Com- 
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mi t tee against Fascist Oppression in 
Germany* 

Whatever his right as a private 
citizen to engage in such activities, 
what sort of plays is he to present at 
government expense at nominal 
prices to Ihe American public? 



LETS go back to the three men and 
one woman who are controlling this 
task of educating and enlightening 
the American public. 

Nikolai Sokoloff* born near Kieff, 
Russia* came to this country as a 
boy, studied music, was a solo violin- 
ist and has conducted orchestras in 
many American cities. He has no 
record of political activity, 

Holger Cahill, known as an enthust- i 
ast on American art, has organized 
exhibitions of contemporary Ameri- | 
can art throughout the country. 

Hallie Flanagan is an ardent pro- 
moter of workers' theaters and the 
whole new theater movement; she is 
author of *^Can You Hear Their 
Voices?'* a play widely discussed but 
not widely produced. 

The New Masses (June, 1931, page 
20) called it "the best play of revolu- 
tionary interest produced in this 
country." The play is a satire on farm 
relief, it ridicules the Red Cross and 
reaches its climax with a riot scene 
in which the farmers assemble to 
seize food by force. From this point, 
the New Masses describes the t*lot as 
follows ; 

The g^overnor orders out the militia. 
Expecting this, Wardell and his wife 
send their two boys hitch-hiking to Com- 
muniiJt headquarters in N(*w York. ''Tell 
them that Jim Wardell st^iit you. They'U 
take care of you. Tell them that things 
have gone too far and that we're organ Iz- 
ing^, that we may be sent to jail and that 
the comrades need help," 

Henry G. Alsberg, head of the 
Writers, is Columbia*Harvard-!awyer 
trained. Was an editorial writer on 
the Evening Post of New York and 
spent much time in Europe as a cor* 
respondent of various publications in 
Europe. One of his connections was 
the Ncition, radical weekly* Did re- 
lief work in Russia. He prepared for 
the American stage the '*Dybbuk" 
and for a while directed the Province- 
town Theater in New York. 

A strange task, this, for the feder- 
al Government, of spreading culture, 
of bringing the American people un- 
der the influence of art and music and 
letters. But isn't it a dangerous task ? 
Government activities grow rather 
than shrink. Unlike the Old Guard, 
they seldom die and never surrender, i 
Substitute for "bread and the cir- 
cuses" relief payments and public ' 
theaters, concerts and art shows and 
we may well look at the future with | 
perplexity and dismay. i 



Have you a "Mary Grey" 

in your office P. . 




**Mary Grey/' ti5 played by Miss 
Lucille Wall in the Smith- 
Corona radio program, "Nine 
to Five'* — Thursriays, 7:1 5 p. m.* 
E. S. Blue NBC Network. 



Shif /jand/ts your maii , . . types your letters - - - 
arr£ingts ymr iksk . . , t^/hs ymr phone calls 
. , . ilm'ks ifp ynur <ippmntvmits^ , . . kmps your 
files . - . pays your personal hills . , . and 
perhaps does trrands jnr you in her lunch hour. 



During each day, she strikes typewriter keys froni ten to 
twenty -five thousand times (say six million strokes per year); 
and each day she shifts keys, for capitals or punctuation, a 
thousand or so times. Along about four o'clock, unless key 
action and shifting are very easy, her finger muscles tighten, 
and that five o'clock ache between the shoulder blades is a direct 
result — day after day after day. Try it yourself, and see how 
your nerves and finger muscles stand up! 

What to do about it? Just this. After thirty years of making 
ball-bearing typewriters we know something about easy type- 
bar acrion and effortless shifi:ing. And if you haven't provided 
a Silent 1 C SMITH to make work easier and faster for ymr 
Mary Grey — well, sir, our nearest office will show you how to 
give Mary a Happy New Year from now on! 

The Silent L C Smith 

The one type water that operates 
exactly like standard C)pewriters — 
same action^ same touch, same 
speed — yet is silent. 

Ball-bearing type*bars, effortless 
Smith Floating Shift, interchange- 
able platens, choice of carriage 
return, half-spacing, and all the 
other L C Smith features. Booklet 
on request. Ask for demonstration. 

L C SMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC 
103 Almond Street, Desk 2 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



L C Smith StandA'd und L CSmitK Silcm Type- 
wf iteiSj Cof ona Pon^ble Tvi>ewrucr5, Corona 
Adding Machines, Vivid DypJit;a(Or% Type- Bar 
Brind Ribbuns^ and Carbun^v 




THE 

L C SMITH 



GO 



Is it voiir turn to 

be geiioroiisV 

Pa rents are 
proud. It they iriust be de- 
pendent upon you today, 
probably it h b^^raiise ibt^y 
were generous to a fault whtm 
you weiL' \oun^m\ Makr it 
ras^iiT ftir iht'iii with a n^Utv- 
riient inrornt' for b'fe, arranged 
the John Haru tH'k way. Ewn 
a few dfitlari* a month thry can 
rail their vrjy i*wn ran niaktr 
a subfitanl ial differf^nre in lh**ir 
outlook on life. Lh us semi 
you our booklet which lelb the 
retirement story. 




197 Cbferniuri Street, Builon, Mali, 
Pirate iend mt yuur haokleif ^'Afattty Fof 
Ail Yottr T^morrouft,** 

Enttt and No*^ , 
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Business Highlights and Sidelights . 




Host To Tmousands 

. . • DHails Must Be Rkfht 

Making guests feel '*at home" occupies 
evpry waking hour of thk manager of a 
chain of eleven hotels. Eavh of a multitude 
of detaib must be right. One important 
detail has been solved once for alh *OnUwon 
Toilet Tissue in Onliwon Cabinets h in- 
stalled in every washroom and guest bath 
in every hotek The quality and texture of 
Onliwon Toilet Tissue k kno^Ti and liked 
from coast to coast. Guests appreciate thai 
the user is the only one to touch the tissue. 
Tidy, efficient Onliwon Cabmeta replace 
outmoded fixture, prevent the Utter caused 
by hit-or-miss diRpensing— and of equal 
importance, show definite economy by re- 
ducing theft, waste, and spoilage. 

Telephone local A. P. W, otiice or wTite 
A. P. W. Paper Co.. Albany, Y, 

*A KTvEra ^^^rt ■mmmhrtMuma iKfet tjivpMIMa timtu* ftam raHnmtm 




Sending New Year s cards 
to oneself 

IRA MOSHER, vice preaident and 
general manager of the American 
Optical Company of Southbridge, 
Mass,, is in the ordinary walks of life 
a geniak courteous American buBineBs 
man u'hu gives and takes the ameni- 
ties of life smilingly. 

But when his company gets four 
greeting cards in four envelopes from 
one agency of the federal Govern- 
ment on one day he rises to ask some 
questions: 

When did the Government begin to 
send out New Yearns greetings? 
If this is a part of the Govern- 
I mentis functions, why send four to 
I one company ? 

The cards read as follows : 

At the close of the Year, I he Staff of 
the Bureau of Labur Statistics wishes to 
thank you for your friendly cooperation 
and to express the hope that the coming 
year may be a pro*iperous one for all 
membera of your organisation, 

CommiHsioner of Lnbor Statistics 
Utiittd Sttitf H Df'ptirt intent of Labor 

Grateful that the United States 
Government should wish him well but 
puzasled as to why its good wishes 
should be multiplied by four, Mr. 
Mosher wrote to Comptroller Gen- 
eral McCarl as follows: 

We are enclosing herewith four enve- 
lopes* all adtlrei^sed to the American 
j Oplicai Company, each one of which en- 
eloi^ed a card from Mr. I»adcir Lubin. 
Commi2$^loner of Labor Btalistici», thank^ 
ing us for cooperation and wishmg us 
a Prosperous New Year. We appreciate 
very much his feeling as we have always 
done our bei3t to give the Government 
whatever it wisht'd. 

Presuming that this matter In at the 
Governnienl*s expense, we cannot re- 
frain from taking thia opportunity to 
ask since when did the Government send 
out New Year's g^reetingg, and again why 
four greeting cards to us> 

We ask that if this matter is not one 
for the attention of your department, 
will you advise us with whom to take 
tt up. After all, perhaps thi.^i is a smalJ 
matter, but it is indicative of what ha« 
for some time been intensely disturbing, 
that is, the expenditure of taxpayers' 
money for matters wholly extraneous to 
what we have always believed were 
proper government functions, 

To date he has received no answer. 
Perhaps there is none. 

Errata rules the waves? 

LET any man speak long enough, 
said Robert Louis Stevenson, he will 
get believers. An age whicii gets much 
of itH current history through the 



ear can vouch for the aptn» - - The 
judgment- That our mi< r-i>tii mic 
Homers occasionally nod is, untortu- 
nalely» as credible as the commen- 
taries they regularly commit to the 
air waves* Possibly it is only chari' 
table to regard a popular radio news* 
man's confusion of two associations 
of railroad executives as a pardon- 
able case of miataken identity* Omis- 
sion of the word "labor" made it 
appear that rail managements were 
seeking government ownership* As 
everybody should know — but will not 
know with such misinformation in 
lively circulation — it is the labor 
group that wants more paternalism. 
To a quick ear, half a word, says the 
proverb* But the quickest ear can 
catch no word where no word is. 
(Emission, it turns out, can be the 
chief weapon of distortion. 

Industry its own conserver 

ONE of the most durable contenders 
for place among the nation's fears is 
the bogy of an oil shortage. When- 
ever there la dearth of adequate 
alarms, exhaustion of the petroleum 
supply can always be made plausibly 
imminent. Happily for the people^ the 
deprivation envisaged in the crystals 
of pessimism turns out to be more 
rhetorical than reah 

On the word of a committee report- 
ing to the American Petroleum In* 
stitute, the known reserves in 1925 
were estimated at 5.321,000,000 bar- 
rels, with indications that additional 
reserves would be found. In the ten 
years since that calculation, says the 
statement, 8,692,000.000 barrels of oil 
have been produced and consumed— 
50 per cent more than the entire 
proved reserves in 1925. yet more 
than 12,000,000,000 barrels are known 
to be still below ground* 

As for the needs of the future, the 
crude oil demand in 1960 is estimated 
at 1,071,020,000 barrels. In that year, 
the oil men figure, the population 
will be 146,000.000, and 37,100,000 
cars and trucks will be in use. Cur- 
rent consumption is running about 
719,000,000 barrels a year. 

Human nature being what it is, the 
Institute members are likely to find 
the confusion of their critics an ap- 
petizing pleasure* A deeper satisfac* 
lion — and one which provides its own 
accent of service in the public inter- 
est—flows from the industry*s re- 
search and experimental work, now 
costing more than $10,000,000 a 
year* This commitment has yielded 
great savings of crude oil* The process 
of "cracking*' alone has saved the 








DiS l K IBl TION. in its ki]iesl sense, ran 
mean only one tiling — pntling your prndiirt into 
the hands c>f ihf* c<mBiniien A proilm-t in the stcjre 
has only changed its point of waR'housing, But a 
prf»durt in the home h a coeriplete sale. 

If your problem is one of making ihese complete 
sales, onr many years cjf experience in merchandis- 
ing package goods may help yon find the answer. 

A letter to us will not obligate you. Merchandi.-i- 
ing hel[i is part of our service to nianufacturer;^. 

AMERICAN CAN 
COMPANY 




3 30 PARK AVENUE 



NEW YORK 



EACH TUESDAY NIGHT 

BEN BERME T-VJ: 
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Treasure Island 



Ri^ht 10 your own gra^p Is your own Treai*ure Inland . - . your 
hoiiip, your family ami your )iuHine«i!4. Proterl ill m Standarfl of 
Detroit ^ — ^52 yeari» old auil natioawicle in scope ^ — staml^ iu the 
forefront of tlioi^e wbone help makes [Kisdible tbal proleetioii. 
# Over a mtlliou pers^ouB clepeml upon Standard to protect tliem 
ageiuBt the ever-threateouig hazards to their homes^ their 
persons and their bank accountB* • To theee million persons^ 
Standard offers a complete s^ervice . • » iu devising atU^piate protec- 
tion, in promptly and e<juitably adju!Ni.ting claims. • Standard service 
supplied by 6500 representatives. Let one of them Huggetit to 
you a program of thorough [iroleetion ... in Standard of Detroit. 

AutamallTe laiiti^iire • l*rr«oii«i Aeeldent mad SleknrM * Barf larj aiift Hatdup « Flute Cla#« 
BnAkagr • UiibltiCj (,mti foriaff) * WorknMJi^i CoSBpflOMtlaii • Fidclttir sod ^urrt^r Boudii {mil fann*) 




STANDARD 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 

DETROIT 



country about 6.600. 000 ,0(MJ barrels 
of crude oil, about 75 per cent of all 
the crude oil produced in the past 
decade. 

If it is tuo much to expect that the 
contributions of private conservation 
will silence the public alarmists, it is 
none-the-les3 demonstrably true that 
industrial science, technology and in- 
vention are usefully extending and 
divtM^ifying the bounty of nature. 

Note on paternalism: 

The government lakes care of their 
property, superintends their educa- 
tion and religion, provides food and 
clothing, protects the weak from the 
aggressions of the strong, and abol- 
ishes, as far as it may, the in just ices 
of destiny. All have equal rights; 
none have special privileges* They 
toil notp neither do they spin. The 
problems of existence are solved for 
them. The rate of wages, the hours of 
labor, the unearned increment, the 
rapacity of the monopolist, the 
wrongs of the toiler, the howl of the 
demagogue do not disturb them. They 
have ample leisure for intellectual 
cultivation and development, for com- 
munion with nature and for contem- 
plation of art, for the joys of home, 
but they remain—Osage Indians. 

Senator John J. Tngalls, about 1890 

Theory bumps into practice 

SAYS The Consumer , published by 
Dn Walton Hamilton's Consumers' 
Division, National Recovery Admin- 
istration : 

Grading standards as an a%'enue to 
lower sales cmtB are mora and more 
recommending themaelvea to both eon- 
itumer and retailer It is pointed out that 
if the conaumer were accuatomed to buy* 
ing by grade, the manufaciurer of a 
Grade A product would find him seek- 
ing his ware without the tremendous ex- 
penditures ordinarily made to apprise 
the consumer of such quaUty. ... If auch 
coats could be reduced, the saving might 
well return to the consumer in the form 
of lower prices or better merchandise, 
and to manufacturer and retailer in 
lower sales costs. 

The question has resolved itself into 
the simple query, "Shall the consumer be 
taught grades once for a lifetime, or be 
taught brands over and over with the 
rise or decline of individual flrma re* 
Iteratively year after year?" The former 
course would seem logically the most 
efficient. 

So it would seem to that branch of 
the Government, but it certainly does 
not seem so to another branch, the 
Treasury Department, just across the 
street 

The Treasury is currently cast in 
the role of * 'manufacturer of a Grade 
A product;" the so-called baby bonds. 
Does it offer them, as Dr. Hamilton 
would have products offered, simply 
as *'Bonds--Grade A'*? Far from it. 
Instead it calls them United States 
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Savings Bonds and fosters desire for 
them by painting: their virtues as 
means of educating the children, cre- 
ating an estate and so on. Neither 
does the Department wait idly for 
consumers to enter the market, 
money in hand, seeking "Bonds- 
Grade A," and take its chances with 
other offerers of *' Bonds-Grade A,** 
Rather it launches a widespread pub- | 
Ucity and advertising campaign ex- 
tolling the safety and yield of its own 
particular offering. Its paid advertis- 
ing in the six weekly publications 
being used in the campaign totalled 
$87,000 up to December SI. and prob- 
ably boosted sales sufficientiy to be 
worth it. 

Clarifying the business 
operation 

W. J. CAMERON of the Ford Motor 
Company recently released figures 
showing the cost of a job in the Ford 
Motor Company. The figures are com- 
parable to the method of ''Why Not 
Humanize Your Figures?" in August 
Nation's Business and '*We Have 
Humanized Our Figures" in Sep- 
tember. 

Mn Cameron finds the investment 
required for each job in his company: 

Real estate and buildings $2,008.55 

Machinery 2.670.59 

inventory 664.78 

Working capital, etc. 3,663.45 

$9,007.37 

He found sales per employee were 
$6^979.49. This was divided : 



WE MUST GET FIGURES FAST 



Materials 

Taxes and depreciation 
For the Company 



$1,468.85 
5,185.56 
214.08 
111.00 

$e,fl70.49 



And the Life Insurance Sales Re 
search Bureau of Hartford^ Conn.* in 
a recent report on "Humanizing the 
Annual Statement,'* reproduced the 
balance sheet used in Nation's Busi- 
ness for August with the comment 
that "it may suggest certain adapta- 
tions which could be made by life 
insurance companies." 

A steward accounts 

STATEMENTS rif t tuidition, as every 
banker knows, do not lake the reader 
behind the scenes and show him the 
ruling state of the directing minds. 
How a report to stockholders can de- | 
fine an institution's concept of public 
usefulness is revealed in the text of 
J. Stewart Baker, chairman of the 
board, Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany, New York, chartered 1799* 
Said Mr. Baker; 

We have heard a greM deal of critt- 
clism that banks In New York City and 
elsewhere are "superliquici" and this \s 
cited aa proof that they are unwiUing 



Daily control of ainiialccl companies 
by BancOliio Corporation, Columbus, 
speeded by Monroe ^^Velvet Touch^^ 




DESK-SIZE AND i*ORTADlLlTY CRLATLY JNCHEA.-I i LLXIBIUIY Ol- 

MONROE ADDllNC^CALCLLATORS AND U^l l.Nt. M A* m^ES 



T^HE BaucOliio Corporation 
tells us that llie examination 
and control of a system com* 
prising twenty-five banking 
(rffices and several corporations 
of other types have been greatly 
facilitated by using figuring ma- 
chines that are: 

Portable 

Speedy in operation 
Rugged and dependable 
Serviced locally by Monroe 

They have found through years 
of experienre that Monroes, 
both Addiog-Calculators and 



Listing Machines, fully meet 
each of these requirements. 

The '^Velvet Touch'' action 
of the keyboard is one of the 
many Monroe features that has 
made for faster work, BancOhio 
Corporation finds tliat even inex- 
perienced operators can turn out 
a large volume of correct figure 
work, without strain or fatigue. 

Vliy not try a "Velvet Touch'' 
Monroe at work on your own 
figures? There is no obligation. 
Call tlie nearest Monroe-owned 
branch or write to the factory* 



This Elect fir Monrne {ModA LA -6), 
takes less desk spare than a letterhead, 
P( t rt a hi e , ivc igh 5 les^ t ha n 17 ponnd'i 
Divides and muhiplies uutomativally. 

Simple • Speedy - Rugged 

MONR OE 

Calculating MAcnmE company, Inc. 

ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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IF YOUR 
NEWSPAPER 
LOOKED^ LIKE 




would you 
read it? 




Your eyes 
would ituon 
jjet tired of a 
newspaper print* 
ed itt reverse,, Saon 
you'd Bnd yourself 
skipping lines and 
paragraphs . . . losing the sense. 

Blue print A» too, make extra de- 
mands on the eyes— create extra 
chances for mtsunder^itanding and 
mistake!^* And so, in thousands of 
plants today, BLACK AND \Ji HITE 
Prjnts are replacing blue prints* 
These black-line 'Tight reading'* 
prints fit in with mof/ern production 
methods^ 

Expose paper in your blue- printing 
machine—then develop it in a BW 
Developing Machine (priced at 
$57.50). Thaf*s all there is to the 
BW Process! Vou save time because 
BW Prints are produced faster than 
blue prints . . . require no washing 
or drying. You save money because, 
with BW, you can use sheets cut to 
the siiQ of your tracings, thus cltmt* 
nating waste. In 
shop use, BW Prims 
are not affected by 
cutler coolants — no 
need to varnish the 
print. 

Investigate BW ^^^ML 

for your plant. The 

J. ' ' J to malt* In on bivm 

facts are yours for ptinh~»oi «o&i.r 

the asking! to and ehtek 

BRUNING 




— leading th« field tod^y 
ill icnsittfH papers, tvprf^ 
itBctionpr&cess^s. driiwing , /> /^ V 
mittri^l jind drafting rown i K y / 



CHARLES 0RUN1NG CO . Joe 

ii>2 Rciide Sr* Ntw York, N. Y, 
Gemienif^n: Plni*fcc *rnil me, wi(hout 
<3bb|itioTi. ycjgf FREE book, "lilmck 
ftnd while Mi^ic/' 
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to lend mon^. The primary function of 
a bank ia t<» lend and far from being 
unwilling to do so they are eagerly 8#?ek- 
ing and acttvely competing for loans 
Bank», like merchants and manufac- 
turers, desire to do buylncsa. But, if they 
are properly managed they will not In- 
vest their aisseta in a way which experi- 
ence hau shown is unwise and even dan- 
gerous. . . * 

Without K:olng into the merits of the 
^uarantee of bank deposits, 1 think you 
will agree that It ie not and never will 
he a substitute for sound and conserva- 
1 live management. We shall continue to 
conduct the afTairs of your institution 
wMhout relying In any way on the fact 
that its deposits are i mured by the Fed' 
cral Deposit Insurance Corporation to 
the extent r*^qiilred by law. * . . 

By themselves banks cannot create 
prosperity* Banks should prosper as 
buHlness prospers. To a great extent they 
are service corporations through which 
money is made a%^ailable to those who 
wish to use it. They do not originate 
business^ transactions — they finance 
them after Ihey have been arranged. 
Banks are encouraging business by 



standing ready to lend freely at low 

ratios 

A job for all hands 

HIGH ever the peak of unemploy- 
ment inay rise, jobs are going a- 
begging. Witness the annual report 
of Karl T, Compton. president of the 
MEissachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, "* • - it has seemed unbelievable^ 
but it is true, that wo simply do not 
know where lo turn to find men whom 
we can unhesitatingly ret!ommend for 
positions which are brought to our 
attention daily/' As for opportunity. 
The world, and particularly our own 
country. Is rapidly entering an era in 
which scientific managentient and tech- 
nical skill will be Increasingly important. 
I can, therefore, see no other answer to 
the question of the future than that the 
value of the practical application of 
science in connection with arts, agrleul- 
lure. manufactures and commerce will 
become an increasingly Important condi- 
tion of human welfare* 



A Second Declaration of Independence 



(Conttuucd from page Hi 
er autocrat, George III, For two cen- 
turies this branch of the Anglo-Saxon 
world was thus engaged in a life and 
death struggle to free itself from au- 
tocracy. Yet, today» a considerable 
element in America looks with envi- 
ous eyes upon one or another of the 
new dictatorships of Europe. This 
clement sees in Russia, or in Italy, or 
in Germany the dawn of a new day 
and preaches to us one or another of 
these various gospels of "progress." 
And the influence of these gospels is 
not confined to preaching; it is also 
being introduced in practice. For, in 
a less conspicuous way^ one can de- 
tect a very similar movement in the 
direction of a greater concentration 
of power in the executive, within the 
frame of our present Government. 
Has the freedom our ancestors gained 
with such difficulty lost some of its 
value? Has it become cheap because 
it was inherited hy this generation 
without cost? Or is it because of our 
hospitality to foreign ways of life 
that the advocacy of change has be- 
come so articulate and insistent ? 

"Democracy is a failure," it is be- 
ing said. What is the evidence? Is it 
Russia, a country just emerging from 
the Middle Ages, where democracy 
has never been tried? Is it Germany, 
a country which did its emerging less 
than a century ago, and where de- 
mocracy had but one brief and recent 
trial under the most unfavorable con- 
ditions? Is it Italy, a country which 
only began with infant toddlings in 
the direction of democracy when it 
was first born as a nation some 75 
years ago? Is it France whose Repub- 
lic was finally resurrected for (he 



third lime only some 60 years ago? 
By what right are these cases treated 
as tests of democracy ? If one wants 
to learn the success or failure of gov* 
ernment by the people one must turn 
to the experience of countries where 
it has had a long and thorough trial — 
such countries as Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Sweden, Denmark, and, above 
all, England* These countries are 
turning further away from, not to- 
ward, dictatorship. 

Where there is foreign matter in 
the eye of the beholder, it is natural 
that the failures of self-government 
should attain undue proportion in a 
view from our shores* The fact that 
government by the people has its suc- 
cessful exemplars in Europe is con- . 
sistently ignored by the evangels ofl 
change who are bound to distort the 
verities by the very defects of their 
vision* 

If democracy is in temporary diffi- 
culties in this country may one not 
justly suspect that it is so largely be- 
cause so many of our people have 
had neither the tradition nor the 
experience of self-government To 
plunge them into this regime unpre- 
pared was like sending a boy direct 
from the nursery to college, or like 
giving a Russian peasant an Ameri- 
can machine tool to operate. Is it any 
wonder that, after this prolonged 
man-handling, the apparatus of self- 
government here is now in need of 
replacement of a number of parts? 
Or is it any wonder that some of our 
people should now be looking back 
with fond regrets to the autocratic 
regime under which Ihey formerjy 
lived, where everything was arranged 
for them, and that in the process they 
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DITTO COPIES ItV 

DITTO COPIES 

direct from your 
original writing, 
typing or drawing- 
no stencil— no type 

DITTO requires no stcncti, no 
tvpc, no cngrjivingii. If copie* 
a n yt h i rt^ ry pcwr i tt c it . h a nd writic nor 
dr.m n dircci from the origmaL Yoti 
tan use pen or pencil and write or 
dr.m nnv thing on a sheet of paper 
and Dirro wiU copy dirvtc from thiit 
fihcct on any size or weight of papcf 
tJT card stock. 

Wherever Ditto Is in»t»Iled it be* 
comes a remiirkiihk" time and money 
»avi*r, bev.niftC it in so flexible and #o 
widely aihiptiiHe to coimile»s bu^i* 
ncs* »vsten\!i. Ii will pay you to in- 
vejtiguce what Ditto can do for yon. 
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ahould convert it, as men do, into 
that ag^-old dream of a benevolent 
and paternal despotism which never 
was on land or sea. 

Take this new idea of "the state** 
about which we hear so much in popu- 
lar discussion. It appears to be of Ger- 
man origin and it only began to gain 
currency after the formation of the 
German Empire in 1870, In America 
we have been accustomed to picture 
government, m realistic terms, as 
consisting of a large number of offi- 
cials, "politicians," for most of whom, 
as men, we have had but little respect. 
To these men we have found it con- 
venient to delegate certain limited 
powers and we have expected cer- 
tain results, tn which expectations 
we are frequently disappointed. 

PoUcicjans without politics 

BUT this German idea of *'the state" 
is something quite di^erent. It is a 
mysterious, intangible and separate 
entity; it is supposed to run itself 
without human agency— therefore, it 
cannot consist of these familiar and 
very human officials; it is supposed 
to exist independently of its citizens 
— therefore, **the state" seems to be 
able to prosper exceedingly white the 
individual citizens suffer acutely; it 
is supposed to operate so much more 
justly and efficiently than mere vol- 
untary or private organizations that 
we are urged to deliver ourselves into 
its hands, surrender to it our ancient 
rights and liberties and be content to 
accept our share of the so-called 
''social good" in lieu of the hard- won 
fruits of our own strenuous individ- 
ual efforts. 

It is evident that this obsession has 
become the pervasive social philoso- 
phy, almost the religion, of moat of 
eastern and southern Europe, and 
that it has made its mark upon 
F>ance. From Europe, the contagion 
has been spreading here. As yet we 
can find no evidence, either from new 
or old experience, that to deliver the 
entire management of human affairs 
over to a body of public officials as 
we know them —is going to improve 
the lot of the average citizen aa com- 
prtred with the system of ultra- 
decentralized managpmrnl under 
which wc have been hving. This im- 
aginary "state'* seems to be merely 
the oldest of old wolves parading in 
twentieth century Europe In a dis- 
guise of beautiful new phrases. It 
looks like an apotheosis of officialdom 
in which we Americans can have no 
faith. Nevertheless, this concept of 
**the state" has had its effect in Amer- 
ica as well. It ^ .rht on and it 
has been the e\ r much of our 
expansion in the functions of govern- 
ment. 

However, the effect of new and 




DITTO MAKES 

copies on any 
weight paper 
from tissue to 
heavy cardstock 

FLHXIBILITY and adaptabilin^ arc 
Di ? t o o L) t a tid i ng ch a racicrbticj , 
Ditto nt.ikts copies on any weight 
pap^f from ti^bue to card stock, thus 
eliminating rewriting of essential 
copies in ordrr-billtng, pro^iiRtion 
order and other routine svstcma. 

Almost c%'crv order-billing isystem 
or ptoJociion order *v?»tein can u%c 
copies on ti?<»ueor curd ncn k to ud- 
\iinttige. vHimc tonterns save hun- 
dreds of doll.irs on postiiue alone by 
milking coptvii on ti^^ue; atid tn fuc- 
f or>^ order work copie* on cird Mtxks 
arc often ind»!ipen»aHe, It will pav 
yon to write for complete dctaiU. 
Therc'!^ rvo iO!»f or obligation* 
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IRON 
FIREMAN 




Dairy products enterprise 
adopts modern firing 

'T*HE selection of Iron 
A, firtmikn jiiJtomjitic 

a fact vvhich cMtks it* 
own signihCiincc, 

Two of Bordcfi's iron 
Fitcmm in 114 J I At ions jrc 

where the protluciion of 
steady ste;*m is of prime 

imparf^ncc- The third ir«»o i i^tniAmmu^ *iKif>t n 
instillarion h in a lar^c ' ^"^ 

office hutliiing where 

itcady heac at low cmt is of v tca.1 ccinMdcr«tion. 
At each ot thc^ itxitions Iron Fifemafi fuJhIls ill 

thii 



service thu h une^ccelkd. 
Iron Fireman fccdscoal to the iire automatica.Ily 
under forocd draic. Smaller, chejipcr sizes of co«! 
arc used, FucJ coses me cue, HeM or power is 
Me<idy. Firing room bhor ii held ac a minimum. 
Smoke nuis^incc h eliminated. 

If you pay iuct hi Ms for a hearing or power 
piartf up to 3fXJ b.h.p. ask for a free Iron Fireman 
survcv* and report. Compare Iron Fireman with 
the ^ring method you are now u^inE. Iron 
Fireman is quick ly instated and may oe pur- 
chased on a moinhlv pbn or on an F H A, loan. 
Write to 3249 W. l66th Street, Cleveland. Ohio, 
for literature and free hrine jturvey. Iron Fireman 
Mfp. Company, PonUnd, Oregon; Cfeveland, 
Ohio; Toronto, Ca/tada. Dealers everywhere. 



Fr4idwi\ Jnt , New Ynflt Cttj (rti'r ||^^ 



Both builiihigt Iruo 



IROK FIREMAN 





AUTOMATIC 
COAL BURNER 
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most coti , . .-iy in 

»cial legisiatjon of the litsi genera- 
lion which has culminated in the 
Social Security Act, The formula to 
h it traces is the latest fad in 
]*ean incantations. **collectiv- 
in. This formula, when one inispects 
It closely, tuma out to have concealed 
in it the oldest implement for oppres- 
sion — despotism under a new name, 
t or this ''collectivism'' requires that 
► ^ Id be cr-T i into a 

, iization. organ- 
ization requires control by leaders. 
A single organization involves, there- 
fore, entrusting the power to a single 
group of ieadersp with no rivals, no 
alternatives, no division. This con- 
centration of all power in govern- 
ment—the one agency which retains 
the right to use force — is a return to 
the primitive. 

Less work and more waste 

IN OTHER respects evalualions of 
this formula are more speculative. 
But, judging hy experience, we are 
led to have grave doubts that it will 
bring about the millennium. For. 
when no one needs to be self-sopjiort- 
ing, is it likely that, in the long run, 
any one will be ? Experience also sug- 
gests that, out of this smaller stream 
of wealth, newly created, a constantly 
greater share would stick to the fin- 
gers of those who have the poww, the 
political administrators, Finally we 
may be sure that, since there would 
be no test of success or failure, a con- 
stantly greater proportion of savings 
would be w^asted in futile ventures 
and useless capital expenditures. 

These few citations of some of the 
foreign influences upon our national 
career to date paint the picture in too 
sharp a contrast. Not all of our native 
originations have been good, nor all 
of our foreign borrowings bad. Never- 
theless, a careful study and appraisal 
leads me to conclude that we are 
w^arranted in attributing our major 
national successes to the energy and 
common sense of the native American 
stock, reinforced by many true *'con- 
verts" from other countries. They 
have erected a new, a different and, 
in many respects, an improved civil- 
ization upon this continent. They 
have carefully adapted themselves to 
our peculiar situation and have taken 
full advantage of our favorable con- 
ditions. They have worked with pa- 
tience and perseverance and without 
false iliusions. 

They have, above all, built practi- 
cally rather than according to a 
theory. In spite of the excellent re- 
sults which have been obtained by its 
use, we are now being coaxed to fore* 
go this well-tried and veiy American 
method of procedure and to adopt, 
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has been increasingly effective in 
diverting our development from the 
old channel, however unconscious we 
may have been of that fact. At long 
last, however, the fundamental ques- 
tion before this generation baa now 
become clear cut. Shall we follow 
Europe or resume the American w^ay ? 

Independence from foreign ideas 

A CENTURY and a half ago our first 
great national issue arose. It was de- 
cided when we declared and then se- 
cured our political independence and 
began our career as a new nation. 
This enterprise was undertaken be- 
cause of the firm convictions of an 
aggressive but small minority who 
aroused the majority of their fellow- 
countrymen and, against the opposi- 
tion of a great party of "loyalists/' 
carried it to a successful conclusion. 
Today, again» the issue is independ- 
ence -this time moral rather than 
political; again there arc among us 
many 'loyalists" — this time render- 
ing their allegiance to foreign social 
philosophies rather than govern- 
ments; again the leadership must be 
undertaken by a minority and the 
majority must be aroused to make 
the decision; again we require a clear 
declaration of the principles upon 
which our enterprise has been and is 
to be conducted. It is time for a sec- 
i^nd Declaration of Independence. It 
is time for us to shake off the domi- 
nation of foreign ideas, and to resume 
our own methods and our own goals 
—our old way of working out and 
thinking out our problems and our 
old social philosophy. 

To return to that philosophy is not 
reactionary. For to it wg largely owe 
such progress as w^e have made to 
date. Moreover, that philosophy does 
not define a condition; rather it de- 
fines a direction of movement The 
American way is a way that is always 
new because it leads neither to the 
"right" nor to the *ieft'' but forward, 

EfMTfiK'K NfiTK: The author ha« developed 
his thesLs at full length in his book 
"America's Destiny" published by Whit- 
tlesey Hoyae, K, Y. It is his rpasoncd 
hplief that the foundation source of 
American social pm^reHs may be.st be 
described as an incUnatlon toward the 
leveling up of society, Thi^ tendency, be 
beUeves, is the native answer to the cur- 
rent and widespread European programs 
for levelinfj society tlown, Such a force 
he reirarilH as a new kind of equalitarlan- 
i.sm with no .sa%'or of paternali.'fm. It does 
not restrain those who have nnade their 
fortunes; it onlj^ permits others to sue- 
reed also, but it *'ls a sharp contrast to 
the spirit whieh has pervaded ohler hu- 
man societies, where the tacit but unani- 
mous deBlre of tho<je on top has been to 
keep the underdog under." 



These are the Clients of LORD & THOMAS 



During our 63 years m advertii^iiig it has been our privilege to serve almost every 
field of Anieriean industry. A^^ a result of the wide range of our a^gociatioiiS) we like 
to think of ourselves as a Clearing House of Business and Advertisliig Experience*'' 




TOBACCO 

AmPftetin Tf^haccu Company 

Luckjr ^irikF C'ijCArf Um 

PRUG AND BEAUfY 
PRODUCTS 

Kleenex, Koiex, Quest 
The Pepsodent Company 

Tottth Paiie, Tnmh Fowdvr. 
AnlLirjpiic Mo\x[h WafJi, 
iiinii Far I a) Cfenmi eU, 

Bathara Ctnthi^ Lid* 
Hour jaist Irtc» 

Cvmiri^ in Pjirji 

tm! uLhtr CQamrtic Linu 

Chanel t inc* 
LtMvena Curp, 

(Jiiilnirfll Pjirjitl 

Lu.xur Toiletries, Soap Products 
Pinaad^ Inc^ 

CDimcticii And Toilrl Anittri 

TRANSPORTA1ION 

D&llar 3' Lines 

DuJIar ami Anieriirait MhU S. S» Lflltf 

internaiitmal Mercantile 
Marine Co, 

Vailt^ Simr-ft Linn. 
American Mrrfliant Lintt^ 

Munjton Sieamship Lines 

«niJ Cruiiei 

Netc Yitrk Cent rat SyUem 
S^mthern Pacific Company 

Kiiilro»d Service 

MEDIA 

The Cumic ll'ei'kly 

Krani r^ewsitiprri 

l\ational BrttadcaHinfs Company 

NUi: Arlhlji Bur fan, 
^BC BraatlfiuiJni Furihtlffi 



ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS AND RADIO 

Frif^idaire Lorpitraiion 

HoUirUo\d anil l.qrnmrmal Bf frigrf Vli^rK 
and Air-Conililjonini^ 

Radio Corporation of America 
HCA Manufacturing Company 

RCA VicL&r Ridia». RCA Tubrt. RCA 
Viflor Phonograjplii and Record 9» iind 
RCA VirLoi' Radiv Equipment 

HCA Communicalions^ liic. 

The Htidittniarinff Citrporation 
tJlf'Ctric yacuum Cleaner Co* 

Frrmirr Vacunm ULe^nifra 

The Prt st'O Lite 
Battery Co*, inc^ 

Storage B^mnrjei 

PUBLIC UTILITIfS 

ComnioTiwenhh iCdiaon Co* 
Elirclrtcily lod Eivarle &hi^|ii 

The Peoples Gas Light & 

Ctike Co, 

Gai, Gas Hvat, and Gai Applianm 

Puhlic Service Co, of IS or t hern 

(iik%, Eleclricity and Applinnrr^ 

U 'efii^vn United Cas and Electric 
Citmpany 

(#ati LUfrtririty ard Applianrra 

PETROIEUM PRODUCTS 

AniSiociated Oil Company 

A«>Qi'iiirrd^ (rj'col. Flying A and 
ntirrjEl^rite Petro]r;uni Producli, asd 
Smilinf Asiucialcd StaLinni 

Cities Sermce Company 

CiUei StTvicr, Kdulmolitr and Loreeo 
Gmttflrnfi and Mtitur OiU. Trajm Lulifi* 
fa nil and J^uwet Prwvf'r ^er%ir« 

Vnion Oil Company of 
California 

76 (jAHidinr^ Triiitn Muim Oil. ^tup-Wear 
I,nKri£aiii>ri,, variuu^ Liiliriranl^ uwl 
SpfcLa|iiie§ 

MOnON PICTURES 

FaNtmouni Picture», Snc^ 

Paramnunt Pirliirf^A and Thfutrei 

Hadio^Kelth'-Qrpheum Corp, 

Ilidj0 Pirturri and FEO TWairrs 



FOODS AND BEVERAGES 

Armtmr and Company 

Mcalt and Bj -pr»du^t9 

California Fruit Growers 
Exchange 

^unkii) CiLrui Fruits and 
Exchanj^e By-pToducii 

Horlick's Malted Milk Corp, 

Mailed Milk and M&litd Milk Talilci!! 

Quaker Oat a Company 

Quak.Fr Oiit^^ Mullirra OaU^ 
Aunt Jrmjmft P«J]€4k< Flour 

Schenley Products Company 

Ctii\dtti ^fddini^, Old Quakfr^ O^'ani of 
murky, Willtpn FamiU* <Htl SrhmJry 
MXtd otiirr Ain#riran WhisJiies, ami Lnjuurs 

Schenley import Corp, 

lin|IUMrd ^'in«s and f^piriis 

Adohr Milk Fnrnt.^ 

Iiair> Produiii 

Beatrice Creamery Company 

Mraduw Gulii Butler, lu Cream, 
MiJk anil (Ijbf«»e 

Calavo Grotcers of California 

Cilia vol (CalitorjiiJ Avuradtitf 

California Fruit F^.xchan^e 

RJuv Anrliar Fr«sh Frtii.li 

Calif or nin Off re Aasociatiou 

Ripe Olhes 

Golden Nuggett Streets^ tnc* 

Quirk Fud^e— {.Powder fitr 
Fudjci^ iiud FruiLinpJ 

ielUWell Dessert Company 

Gelafine and JiR^-Lou ilPudiJinp Ih-fjirrT^ 

Lindsay Ripe OH re Company 

Rip^. Oli^i t 

M.J,B, Company 

CdlTee, Rke dnd Tr^^e Te« 

SestWs, Milk ProdnriA, inc* 

iMllilellUrd sLiitl Ev uprvriltril Milk 

Rainier Brewing Ctmpauy 

Beer and Ale 

Sparklets^ fnc. 

Sfplioni and! RpfiU Bultif 

Sun-Maid Raisin GrotverB 
Assttcintittn 



COMMUNITY, MOTELS, ftESORTS 

All-Year Club of Southern 

California 
A iion-pro&t cantmuuiiy orji;aiii£dtioii 
developing Ifiurul travel la S^iiiJlhem 
CjiUfDTnli 

Calif ftrnianSf inc. 

A tHiJi'jiru£L cunimujiily orftJ^iii^alion 
devrluping li»umt < ravel lu San 
Franrlicu mtiA ?iuwthtrn CaUfornitt 

Del Monte Properties 

Ufitrll uiid Report 

palmer House^ Chicago 

lii4tl 

BUILDING MATERIALS AND 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 

Anaconda Clipper Mining Co* 

Aiiafundji Wire S Cable Co. 

Del CO Applianev Corporation 

DelcQ Heat 

Indiana Limestone Co* 

I.iinr»ltinr fur Bujldiiig CniiiLrU'rljo& 

iSf'W Departure Mfg* Co. 

CDfliicJT Braki^f. Ball Dearingi and 
TrJUiilterq 

United Sf tries Gypsum Co* 

JUuddiiif Mjlfrialv 

CLOTHING 

Hat Corporation of America 

lloliba, John CavanBj.h, 
lierg and Kiia(i|> Felt Hals 

Rubens & Marble C&* 

InlatiTs' Garniruii 



BANKING AND 
INSURANCE SERVICE 

The Commercial ISati<mal Bank 
S: Trust Company of ISetc I'ork 

Continental Ulinois Rational 
Bank & Trust Co.^ Chicago 

First National Bank of Chicago 

American Automobile 
ifisnrancf Ctmtpany 



Nolvi Tlic aboTC liai da«a not ioelud* niADf otbeiF cUsnlit AmtticmB. mid furrl|rn. fi<rT#d bj our Gutadlan nod Europvjui o^ce** 

LORD & THOMAS - advertising 

There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Lt>s Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London* 
Each office if « compleie adiH'rtising agency^ self -contained ; collaborQiing irifA other Lifrd & Thomas offices to the clients interest* 
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What Would Sanctions Mean to Us? 



o an 
executive 

with an 
open mind 



and a flair for discovering prof- 
irable details in hfs busiiiess 

\"ou protiably never laid a floor 
or roof yourstlf and never will. 
Vou have jscuple to attend to 
that, But the cost, [jermanence 
and olh^r u-aturei^ of pbnt con- 
struction ari! vtTv defmitfhf in- 
teresting to ycHi. \m want to be 
sure that your orgu nidation 
knows ol any structural material 
that offers advantages, 

GVPSTEEL PLANK* for 
tloors and roof decks ha£ a baek- 
STound of years in the architec- 
tural and building fields. Millions 
of feet arc in use in some of the 
couritry*s liirge plants and insti- 
tutions. Ease of handlinc, great 
adapt ability^ bisv coft and rela- 
tive permanence make it an ideal 
malerial for any job, large or 
ftnjalb where fire -safe construc- 
tion is called for. 

It will pay you to acquaint 
your organization with GYP- 
STEEL PLAXK. Our illustraied 
book will ^er\'e that purpose. 
May we place a copy in your 
hands without the slitihiest obli- 
pation? Glance through it and 
pass it on to the maintenance, 
comt ruction departments or h* 
others who would be interested. 
Theyll thank you and you'll 
thank us. 

&YPSTEIL PUNK ecomptetf stmr^ 

faur Tj'/' I .•it'' fK--}i>:'f ' 
i^Iu • 

U'ifr fti * I /( . i tr m Tt n- pf^^ t^'. ItttniU-pr w! , 
PLANK aill nu^ shrink or warp. 

GYPSTEEL 
PLANK 

'Tkt term PLANK as appUrii 
I fmrnttriaus huUdimi^ prtydm ti is a 
rr filter ft! inulrnmrk &i thf Amrrifan 
Cyunantui Ir Chfmii at Ctirpartiliiin. 



(Continued from page 3^) 
vors are involved, such as vaailla, for 
photographic chemicalSt for many in- 
ject icidea and germicides, and for a 
part at least of the ever-lengthening 
list of synthetic renins and plastics. 
I Coal-tar chemistry afforda the best 
' example of how science can separate, 
from an unpromising crude, elements 
I which become starting points In ela- 
borate technology. They have offered 
the perfect answer to what a country 
can do. and yet the poasibilitjes are 
far from exhausted. 

The field of nitrogen 

CLOSELY associated are such feats 
as producing fixed nitrogen from the 
atmosphere in the form of ammonia. 
More than that, this field of investiga- 
tion has given rise to a number of 
other lines of research in high pres- 
sure, high temperature technic. These 
have brought us methyl or wood alco- 
hol from carbon monoxide and hydro- 
f^en. ethyl or grain alcohol synthe- 
sized from ethylene, one of the gases 
derived cheaply and in abundance 
from petroleum, and opened the way 
to higher alcohols and other com- 
pounds of industrial importance, not 
to mention a great variety of unusual 
solvents. 

In fact, the fixation of nitrogen has 
I become so important as to lead to the 
I erection of many plants with a world 
I production far exceeding normal 
I needs, but nevertheless regarded as 
' vital to national defense and conse- 
qui^Uly a necessary adjunct to home 
equipment. 

In Germany the hydrogenation of 
coal for the production of petroleum- 
like bodies such as gasoline, lubri- 
i.*ants, and paraffin, is regarded as a 
r ^amercial success and similar meth- 
od is are now being practiced in Great 
Britain, largely as a factor in national 
defense and independence. This same 
line of research has been applied to 
our petroleum. The extensive devel- 
I opment of rayon in many countries 
gives a large measure of indeptmdence 
I from natural silk, and chemical fibers 
I made by somewhat similar processes 
I have given rise to artificial wool in 
I Italy, to a substitute for cotton in 
i Germany, to artificial horsehair and 
products like Cellophane and Visking 
I sausage casings which, to a degree, 
I were modifications of the process. 

Further work on cellulose has pro- 
duced at least one balloon fabric 
wiiere a selected textile is coated and 
impregnated with a solution of cellu- 
lose and rubber latex. 

Another variation has given us a 



variety of coatings like Duco for 
metals and other surfaces, bringing 
some independence of fossil gums, 
shellac, and similar raw materials 
found only in tropical countries. 

Synthetic products would help 

FOR many years Japan, thanks to 
the camphor trees of Formosa, en* 
joyed a natural monopoly. Then came 
synthetic camphor made from tur- 
pentine. 

The Far East continues to supply 
the world with rubber. Although it is 
too much to claim that synthetic 
products have broken the monopoly 
enjoyed by the producers of natural 
rubber, they do offer dependable 
ways out, should we face a shortage 
in imi>orts. 

In any discussion of strategic raw 
materials, abrasives must be con- 
sidered because grinding is an im- 
portant step in manufacturing pro- 
cesses involving metaL Tungsten is 
perhaps the most prominent modern 
tool cutting material, though tanta- 
lum is also used. But tungsten is Im- 
ported, so far as the United States is 
concerned, and its shortage might be 
serious. 

However, 1931 saw a new abrasive 
developed, the hardest compound so 
far synthesized by man» and pro- 
duced from such abundant raw ma- 
terials as borax and carbon. The 
compound is boron carbide and, un- 
der a trade name, is being commer- 
cially offered. 

Changes may be made in wants 

FROM these examples, it appears 
that a nation can do much if it decides 
to increase its independence of out- 
side raw materials. We have not even 
discussed the possibility of changes in 
ways of living which could be made 
if necessary, nor the extent to which 
the basic economy of a country might 
be altered to meet a dearth of raw 
materials. We have considered only 
how science can come to the rescue, 
including in that definition the natu- 
ral, physical, and biological sciences 
and leaving untouched the part that 
the social sciences and the humanities 
might play. 

Whether any country is wise to 
pursue such a course is another mat- 
ter. 

It would still seem that the world, 
rather than a country, should be re- 
garded as the source of raw materials, 
as well as the market for finished 
products. 
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I Rise 
to Nominate 



( Continued from patjf 2 J ^ 
tional thousand dollars. But what, 
you may ask, about those who are 
between the ages of 21 and 50? Fel- 
low delegates, my candidate has not 
forgotten. He waits only to hear what 
others may promise, that he may 
promise even more, [A demomtra- 
tion Jast'mg sh': m'tnitici^. The chair- 
man warned that, if the speaker wu.'s 
not permitied to proceed ^ the galleries 
icould be clear ed.] 

And, moreover, he pledges himself 
not to be bound by any platform this 
party may adopt or any pre-election 
j^tatements it may seem necessary for 
him to make. He's nobody's fooh 

Moreover, in further preparation 
for this high office, my candidate has 
prepared biting phrases with which 
to brand those who believe that a 
workout is better than a hand-ouL If 
he is elected, woe to the selfish inter- 
ests which believe that tiiis country's 
rise to world leadership was not ac- 
complished by the use of card tricks, 
mirrors, and wishing bones. Woe to 
those who still declare that no magic 
formula can replace honest sweat on 
the farm^ in the shop, or in the ofSce, 

And furthermore, my friends, my 
candidate has a radio personality 
which makes Rudy Vallee sound like 
a cat fight in a sawmill. 

Given 15 minutes on the floor of 
this chamber, he could prove con- 
clusively to this august assembly that 
two and two is not necessarily four 
if the best interests of the party re- 
quire it to be five. He could prove that 
in this New Age the old copy-book 
maxims, '*Haste makes waste,'* "A 
penny saved is a penny earned*' were 
merely the propaganda of the selJish, 

He would teach you that the law 
of supply and demand must be re* 
pealed, even if it requires a Constitu- 
tional Amendment, to the end that 
production may be decreased and 
prices to the consumer lowered. 

He would convince you that radio 
entertainment is superior to states- 
manship, that pulling rabbits out of a 
hat is the way to pull the country out 
of depression, 

ICriea of *'Who is he?" *'He'B the 
iHun for us/^ '*5^-//f> or Fight** and 
-WacoJ'] 

And so, my friends, I place before 
this convention the name of 

( Unfartutmteiif, the official report' 
er mimed the name of the candidate 
ivhlvh was drowned out by cries of \ 
"Second the nomimiilon/' '^Atta 
boy/- ''Down in front," and .^houtu of 
''Aye" as the nomination wa.'i made 
uAanimonsi. I 
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The Tr end To Dictaphone 
Sweeps On 




NtiVER has interest in Diccaphonc run so 
high as it does today. Businesses of every 
sort and size are turning to this modern 
dictating instrument — simply because it 
^ecs things done so quickly, smoothly, 
accurately and conveniently. 

Actual handling of correspondence is 
only the firstofa long lisrof Dictaphone's 
benefits. All day long, it lets men and 



their secretaries w<irk, independent of 
eadi other' s time and convenience. Try 
out Dictaphone \ wytmr cffice. 

A working demonstration costs you 
nothing. Just ask the Dictaphone office 
nearest you to call on you. Meanwhile, 
the coupon below brings you a mighty 
interesting booklet without cost— 
*'What is An Office Anyw ay ?** 




Some Com pan! &s that hove 
recently swung to Dictaphone 

S H Qau&cn & Co . , Ml nnt-^iio I i 5 
Ntnional BruAjdcisrinj^ CtJnipsn>\N- Y. C 
rjirnham Statiuri^ry ik. School Supp]l>- Cii> , 

Thurp Bros. Ir!LC4npLijrii(.'iJ. Minneapuli.^ 
B^Mjk of ihc Munth CJub. Int. , N Y C. 
W 1 1 rk man ' s Cumiwn if iiion R^i ti nit B u r cau , 
|nLjun[jpo!i& 



Dittftphooc Salts Cm pormon 

420 LexingTuTi Avenur, Ntf* York, V. 

In O nidi — 15? Well ton Si. WtrsE. Tufunro 

I wini fti sec yoiU' ft* pjcKcntativc. 

Heaac *tfi J ray cijpy of "What n An OrEcc Anyway ? " " 

Njinc .. . 

C.untpjiny 

AdJfrss - 
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protects against shipping damage 



•The Amcricnn Cmytm Company, SandLisky» 
Ohio, rely OR KlMHAK for nmximum shipipin^ 
protection. KiMPiVK fj^aarda against brtakag** 
It mefitsall postal regfulations for an absor- 
bent packm^ material ]t absorbs 16 times Its 
weit^hi in mtiiiituf^. is cleaner, Ii|^bterinwi?tj^ht, 



and msuUtive ms well • * - pruietiing liquids 
from i mazing. 

There are scores of dtRerent usefi for KtM- 
PAK. Leam what KimpaK can do for yoy. 
Send for FREE portfojio of Eamples today- Ad- 
dress nearest sales office on your letterhead. 



KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Neenahp Wisconsiit 

SaMa Offhem: 8 g, Mkhigan Ave*, Chicago in E, 4Znd St.. New York City 510 W. SI jtt h St., Lci» ADge1c« 




A A'f*ir, Mtmey'Saving Way 

ETCHINGS 

BY AMERICA'S FOREMOST ARTISTS 
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FREE CATALOGUE 
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EVERY busmess man knows iharthedestnjc* 
tion of insured properfy caused by fire 
repfesenfs only a port of ihe loss. The loss 
of safes ond time and the disruption of the 
business are quire as serious. Thot is why 
olmosi every busmess of any size supple- 
rnenrs i!s insuronc© wiJh wotchmen, 
QUITE OS importont as the worcf^msn is the 
system thai checks his rounds, and more 
than 50,000 busir^ess men have decided 
thai Detex Watchdocic Systems best meet 
I heir requirements, 

ASIC Detex to supply information on a 
thoroughly rrtodem sysJem that will fit your 
present needs, 

DETEK WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 

4 1 S3 SovemwoDd Aver Ctiikago IjI. 
29 B*Qch Sirftttl, fiosion 
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Prodigal Fathers 

By J, L. 5>OV^ LHS 

Ox A recent buslncas-sceking trip 

til at took me over several miles of 
typical and glorious mid-western 
cotiotry, I came up behind an old 
rusty 1927 model ayiomobile driven 
by an elderly man. With him was a 
a of similar age. Over the rear 
V tag was another melal tag of 
about the same size — on it these 
words : 

"Financial Freedom — Back the 
1936 Townsend Plan/* 

In the rear window was a sticker: 

'*01d Age Revolving Pensions;" 

Across the front of a building in 
the next town a great banner waved 
"Welcome to Big Townsend Meeting 
Tonight/* 

1 stopped and chatted with some 
people. I went on to the next town, 
and stopped again. I visited some 
farm homes. The theme was 'Town- 
send/* The order of the day, among 
the elders, was to sign the "petition*' 
as they called it. Their hopes were 
high» their expectations beyond be- 
lief. There were 21 Townsend clubs in 
that one county. 

Gold in the Yukon * . , yellow gold 
. . . come and get it . . , it's waiting 
for you ! , . . 

Only this time it is not the stout 
and .strong, the hale and hearty, the 
youth and flower of the nation who 
are going after it. And it isn't ex- 
actly the Yukon brand of yellow 
metal. It is» at the best, "paper" 
wealth— and those who seek it are 
i the elders of the land, 
j I settled down to the mere routine 
of '*making a call*' and attempting to 
I get some business. What I got was a 
good idea of what the younger man in 
business thinks about alt this finan- 
cial freedom for the frail and feeble, 
the aged and ailing. 

Said the first young man, **I be- 
lieve in some sort of Bociai security 
for the old folks and for those w^ho 
need it. But I do not go in for this 
big pension stuff — especially when J 
am going to foot the bill the next 20 
years.*' 

Another young man said^ **I am 
against my ow^n father in this issue. 
He can come and stay with me, eat 
at my table, live with my family. Or 
I will give him whatever aid I can. 
such as it may be, but if he and moth- 
er can get $200 a month each they 
can help me out!" 

In a hardware store another young 
man in hunting garb was buying 
some shells. 

"Dad said he used to kill 300 ducks 
in three days/* he complained. "Now 
I can have ten— if I can find that 
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many. And yet they want us (motion- 
ing to a young group standing about ) 
to give them $50 a week. Why, grand- 
father has told me of killing a buffalo 
just for the tongue." 

*'\VhQ sent me to war before I could 
even vote?" protested another. 

Who devastated our forests ? Who 
polluted our streams? Who destroyed 
our once abundant supply of game? 
Who created this great industrial 
civilization that has almost crashed 
about our ears? Who were done out 
of their money in a stock market of 
their own making and by men of 
their own age? . . . Numerous such 
simple, honest questions boomed in 
many a town and village, as well as 
in the metropolitan centers. 

Reasonable help will be given 

THE sons do not object to giving, 
willingly, the aid that the aged and 
ailing should have. Strike this sub- 
ject and you strike a responsive 
chord—a chord very close to their 
hearts. But, carry it farther and you 
get discord. 

Carry the inquiry on into the homes 
of the folk who hope to benefit from 
the plan and you will find all sorts of 
odd schemes for spending the money. 

Not a few are planning to assist 
their own married children — buying 
things for them, passing on under 
some guise or other any sum they 
may not need themselves. Consider 
the possibilities of this course. 

For instance, if the elders passed 
on to their children and grandchil- 
dren any funds received from the 
Townsend plan in actual practice, it 
would be just another ^'revolving*' 
pension — ^Government to elders, eld- 
ers to children, children to Govern- 
ment, Government back to^elders, and 
so 'round and 'round the Mulberry 
bush ! And, by the time it got around 
the circle, none of the Townsendites 
seem to have figured any depreciation 
on the original sum. 

The young business man's attitude 
is far different from that of the older 
man who has, in the main, already 
made his fortune or established his 
business. At the best, the older man 
will be around, actively, for ten years. 
The young business man faces an era 
of from 20 to 30 years any way he 
can figure it. He thinks fortunes are 
not going to be made so quickly and 
easily as they once were. He knows 
the world is different from what it 
was when his father started In busi- 
ness. He knows there are many ills- 
social, economic and political— that 
need attention. He is. if honest con- 
versations are any indication, ready 
to meet and wrestle with them. But 
$200 a month pension to {"ll his elders 
is a stickler. Are our fathers Prodigal 
Fathers ? Have they squandered their 



ON $100 A MONTH 




You can live 

"The O UN PARLOR o{t\y. 



A great editor once called Georgia 
"The Sun Parior of the Nation/' 
And what a Lefsure Land it is! From 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, in the 
north of the state, to the "Golden 
Isles'' off »ts southern coast, Georgia 
has scores of sunny, hospitable 
ploces where you can live comfort- 
ably on $100 a month. Among them 
are Augusta and Macon; the en- 
terprising city of Atlanta, high 
above sea level; and Brunswick, 
with its glorious beaches and 
world-famous fish and game. 

Why not plan to give up work 
some day and live in such a leisure 
land? When that time comes you 
may prefer some other part of fhe 
country— or your own home town 
—but by starting a Northwestern 
Mutual Retirement Plan now^ you 
con count on on income of $100 a 
month, or more, when you are 55 
or older. In the meonwhile, if you 
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]\\ation" 

have dependents, your life is also 
insured for their protection. 

Many men will never reach Leisure 
Land becouse Ihey do not start 
in time. There's always an excuse 
for delay. Why not make up 
YOUR MIND that you will let noth- 
ing stand in your way? Investigofe 
the Northwestern Mutual Retire- 
ment Plan at once, while you still 
hove the good health to secure it. 

Write for the 
"Wonder Spots" Book 

A 32-page booklet, describing and 
illustrating mony wonder spots of 
America, where you con live com- 
fortably on $100 a month, 

THE THRIFTY WAY TO 
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Help 
yourself 



to our 



Salad Bowl 



subBtanc€, wasted untold reisources in 
a land of plenty, and are they now 
trying to turn a smooth cheek to the 
issue, and by sheer force of numbers 
|mt themselves on somebody's pay 
roll for what many young men today 
would consider a good salary— and 
let the future take care of itself? Or 
are they just being swept off their 
feet by clever orators and organ- 
izers? 

The young man in business thinks 
alt or many of these things. Will 



the.se Prodigal Fathers ank lor breaJ 
and receive a stone? No! But they 
will not get what they arc asking 
for, to the point of disrupting that 
great American institution called 
"family." Ask the young man in bus- 
iness who will be paying tomorrow's 
pay rolls and taxes! He wishes de- 
voutly to honor his father and moth- 
er. He will give bread and shelter and 
love and care- but not an exorbitant 
pension based on a compulsory spend- 
ing spree! 




So M L i I En ^ u ti So ut her ti i li c\ 1 6,U00 
fuilej^ uf IJnr, K*uun% lum^iloc^ and 
other veg*^laiWt*h an* always ripening. If 
tan'l gvi tbeiii in California, wo |£el 
I hem in Arizona, Mexko, or the ^otiili- 
erii gtatei. 

IoDecenih«?r m well as in Juji«, guests 
of our dining car.^i enjoy the famous 
SalatI Bovt L ^itd many lielpings aa 
ihey wi'-h. <Tlic (Jarsj-rrt^U* i* jnolhcr 
papular **HeJp yuyr^pIP ditiU,) 

"Help y*>ur^el^ typifiei* the western 
bo^pttaliiy of ihe westV largest raiiroaj. 
IVexl lime you l ravel we^t, nijoy 
luxury of Sou I hern Paivifir'* air.€uii<]i- 
tioneit train;^ aiul the delicious ineitpen- 
give "Meals Seleei** served in all South- 
ern Pacific tliriini; eart^. 
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I'ur inri»rriutti4in jjmI lilr'rahtre ah^ui a 
tJip weM, vvrile (). P. ii aril ell. Dept. 
Mli-2» 310 Houih Mjrhigan Buulevarti, 
Chictteo^ 
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WUR American economy depends 
upun private initiative for its ad- 
vancement, 

A planned economy » by definition, 
does away with private initiative, 
substituting imposed rules. This 
works tolerably well in fields such as 
the postal service, where routine is 
important; but it does not make for 
development. 

It is true that progress occurs from 
time to time in certain fields of gov- 
ernment operation: but it is almost 
invariably by adoption — often reluc- 
tant adoption — of ideas and facilities 
which, except for private initiative, 
would never have existed. Govern- 
ment established air mail ; private in- 
itiative, however, invented and Im- 
proved the airplane, modern flying 
technique and equipment. The mili- 
tary services have highly advanced 
means of transport and communica- 
tion; but how many of these ad- 
vances—turbines, gas engines, wire- 
less—were originated by Govern- 
ment ? 

Btisiness free to develop 

FIVE-SIXTHS of all the wheels that 
turn on this earth are in the United 
States,'* W, J. Cameron, of the Ford 
Motor Company, has said. It is no 
mere coincidence that in the United 
Stales private initiative, before the 
New Deal was least fettered, and 
that here the average man has lived 
more comfortably than the well-to- 
do in most other countries. 

We know that Government did not 
set many of those wlieels going. More 
to the iK)int, Government never would 
or could set them going; because it 
would lack the initiative and, under 
a planned economy, it would prevent 
the individual from having the in- 
centive. 

The New Deal, except where 



checked, as by the Supreme Court, 
is moving rapidly toward such a 
"planned economy." In view of what 
has been done to agriculture, the 
meddling in the industrial field, and 
such government-in-business projects 
as the TVA, the trend is unmistak- 
able. Moreover, one measure of regi- 
mentation almost compels another, 
as when cotton control and wheat 
control resulted in passage of a 
measure for potato control. 

There is more than suspicion that 
some of the New Dealers do not want 
the American system to function suc- 
cessfully. Shorn of the power of in- 
itiative, it cannot so function* To 
paraphrase Lincoln, this nation can- 
not live half regimented and half free. 

It is pertinent to make a compari- 
son between the New Deal procedure 
and scientific research. The New 
Deal has invited such comparison by 
parading its ^'experimentation," its 
"yardsticks'* and ''blue prints," its 
professed purpose of putting eco- 
nomic activities on a controlled, ''sci- 
entific'* basis. 

The scientist sets a definite ob- 
jective. The New Deal at any given 
time professes to have objectives; 
but they are shifting objectives. And 
the results of many of the experi- 
ments tend to nullify each other. 
Examples are numerous— paying 
bounties to take land out of produc- 
tion while carrying on projects to 
reclaim more land; paying the farm- 
er bounties which boost the worker's 
cost of living, and at the same time 
trying to adjust the worker's hours 
and wages with the inevitable result 
that whatever the farmer buys costs 
him more. 

Such conflicts and confusions the 
scientist avoids by setting himself 
relatively simple objectives and deal- 
ing with only one variable at a time. 
The New Deal seems to have nothing 
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buL variables. With many experi- 
ments going on simultaneously, natu- 
rally it is impossible to check the 
results and see, with any certainty, 
what factors have produced them. 

The scientist studies the foresee- 
able factors. The New Deal, by con- 
trast, settles people in Matanuska* 
where they will be handicapped in 
marketing their products. Subsis- 
tence farmers, who supposedly are to 
rely upon industrial employment for 
a large part of their income, are put 
where there are few industries, or 
none, capable of providing I hem jobs. 
The New Deal takes acreage out of 
production of one crop, and then finds 
that the land is being used to grow 
other crops. 

The scientist recognizes facts. Un- 
der the New Deal planned econ- 
omy, facts not only are blinked, but 
are deliberately misrepresented or 
glossed over by propaganda. The in- 
formation and arguments offered the 
farmers in the recent corn-hog elec* 
tion were wholly one-sided. How 
much information was given them 
about the destruction of their export 
market, and the menacing increase in 
imports of foodstuffs and other agri- 
cultural products? 

Propaganda of this sort is the 
death ray of independent thinking 
and initiative. It is so intended. Its 
purpose is not to deal with facts, but 
to suppress them and to suppress 
criticism. This is a fundamental de- 
fect of all government planned econ- 
omy. Moreover, it is seemingly an in- 
herent defect. 

Cutting down productjon 

THAT government "economic plan- 
ning" is actually uneconomic and 
paralyzes initiative is clearly appar- 
ent in the agricultural field. In the 
face of the fact that national income 
results only from production, the 
New Deal restricts production, yet is 
content that farmers in undiminished 
numbers remain on the land, sub- 
sidized at the expense of all consum- 
ers. It even settles more people on 
land to raise produce for their own 
use and for the market It takes the 
public stand, at election time, that 
the farmer's problem is not to be 
solved by destroying his foreign mar- 
kets, but then proceeds not only to 
destroy them but to create a condi* 
tion where foreign farm products 
have to he imported. 

The New Dealers are wide open to 
censure : 

First, because they have tried to 
apply a type of planning in fields 
where it cannot work without de- 
stroying our American economy ; 

Second* because this phinning has 
been badly done and is itself planless, 
haphazard, and self*nullifying. 




"YOUR DECIBELS ARE DOWN" 



"'Decibels" is the engineer's 
name for noise units. And 
what stingy people our engi- 
neers are, v^ith their decibel 
allowance for M motors— 
used on the best electrical 
appliances for homes, offices, 
stores and factoriesi 

Year after year, these un- 
cannily quiet motors breeze 
along. They make good appli- 



ances b&tter. Remember, the 
motor is the heart of any ap- 
pliance. Look for the R&M 
sign when you buy* 

To Manufacturers: R&M 
engineers can place at your 
service a unique experience 
in quieting motor noises — 
and in building special mo- 
tors to meet the most difficult 
requirements. 
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WALTER WEISNER STUDIO, 332 S. Mictiigon Ave., Chicago, III. 
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REPUBLIC 



★ ★ ★ ★ offers you 
a complete service on 
the choice and appli- 
cations of mechanical 
rubber products for 
industrial, municipal 
and domestic 
purposes. 

THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 



IN POLICY. PRODUCT AND PERFORMANCE 



While our American economy has 
iiH faults, it hus in contrast to 
planned economy," this cardinal 
Virtue, that it is not static, but dy- 
namic- Its purposic hasi been to en- 
courage initiative jn constructive 
directions and to curb it when it was 
being wrongfully exercised. 

Actually the most serious com- 
plaint against our American econ- 
omy is that it has been so dynamic, 
and has progressed so rapidly as to 
make it difficult and painful at times 
to adjust ourselves socially to the 
clianges that have taken place. One 
of these difliculties has been techno* 
logical unemployment. There would 
be unanimous agreement that the 
suffering which the industrial revolu- 
tion occasioned a hundred years ago, 
particularly in England, should not 
be allowed to repeat itself in our own 
country and time. That Is no argu- 
ment, however, for regimentation of 
industry. In fact, free industry offers 
the one means of solving the problem 
in the long run. 

Workers have bettered themselves 

IN 60 years of our greatest mechani- 
sation, up to 1930, the gainfully em- 
[ilfjyed increased from not quite 31 
ptr cent to more than 39 per cent of 
the population of this country. Mean- 
while, the share of national income 
going to workers and swelling their 
purchasing power has been steadily 
on the increase. At the same time, 
growing efficiency in production has 
brought within the means of the 
average person goods and services, 
scarcely dreamed of a generation or 
two ago, for making work easier and 
life more interesting and secure, 

in other words, while there is re- 
search in creating labor-displacing 
equipment, there is vastly more re- 
search resulting in products which 
both benefit the consumer and make 
jobs for increasing numbers of people. 

A planned economy quite possibly 
would rid this country of growing 
pains — by halting growth; but it is 
to be feared that it would result in 
pains of privation much more seri- 
ous — and permanent. 

Outstanding at the present moment 
is the recovery that is taking place 
in the motor car field, with resultant 
benefits to other lines of business. 
This recovery is attributable to im- 
provements in cars — in their com- 
fort, safety and attractiveness and 
the merchandising of these improve* 
ments. 

Research supplies the yeast mak- 
ing for economic progress and, in our 
pi esent situation, for recovery. It is 
the first line of defense against an 
uprooting of our whole system and 
a permanent depression of the Amer- 
ican standard of living. 




THIS 

HAPPIEST SHAVER 

He sits in a comfortable chair^ 
doesn't even take off his coat or 
collar, smokes a cigarette and. if 
he wants, reads a book. Yet he 
is getting a QUICK, CLOSE SHAVE. 
I There is NO LATHEE to fuss with— 
I no facial preparation whatever. 
He cannot possibly cut or hurt 
himself, for the Shaver has no 
BLADES, Plug into an electric 
socket and shave— it is as sim- 
ple as that If no Schick Shaver 
dealer is near you to show you 
one, send $15 to Department N. 

SCHICK DRY SHAVER. INC., STAM- 
FORD, CONN. W*»t«rn D*«trlbutort 
£cli»ap IrtCrt San Fr*it<riico, In Can^d*, 
H»niry Birk» & Son*, Ltd^, «nd othar 
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AC mnd DC 



200,000 

REPRINTS— 

of Nation's Business articles have been 
ordered during the past year by busi- 
ness men for re-digtribution to em- 
ployees, fiiends and associates. 

Recent articles in demand and In 
stock include: 

Where Your Job Comes From 
What Workers Want to Know 
New Labels on Old Bottles 
A Country Banker's Story 
Painters' Frolic 

What the Consfitution Means fo the 

Citiien 
Render Unto Caesar . . , 

Pf U't\ two t'vnts vach 
Rcdnct^d prkvs in quuttiificji of $000 or more 
Write to: 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

WASHINGTON ■ 0 C 



Order Republic Rubber Products 
From Your Distributor 
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Industry Looks 
Toward Texas 



I 



A HE Texas Centennial Exposition, 
culminating feature of the Texas Cen- 
tennial Year of 1936» will be held in 
Dallas from June 6 to November 29, 
Scaled to world*s fair proportions, 
the Exposition assumes an important 
position in this year's events because 
of its social and economic signifi- 
cance, in addition to its historical 
background. 

Fifteen million dollars from four 
sources will finance this first large 
exposition in the Southwest. Federal, 
state and city governments have al* 
lotted funds, while the Exposition 
Corporation has obtained additional 
sums from the sale of bonds to in- 
dividuals and business organizations. 
The site of the Exposition will be 
the greatly expanded and remodeled 
State of Texas fair grounds, which, 
for the past ten years, has annually 
drawn an attendance of a million in 
the course of its two weeks' run. 

Exposition officials, headed by 
W* A, Webb, former railroad execu- 
tive and for ten years commissioner 
of the Australian Government's rail- 
roads, estimate attendance at the Ex- 
position at ten million. Approximate- 
ly 12,000,000 people live within a 400 
mile radius of Dallas. More than 50 
exposition palaces will be devoted to 
various kinds of exhibits. 

Many spaces reserved 

COMMERCE and industry have sig- 
nified their interest in the Southwest 
market by already reserving more 
than 60 per cent of all available ex- 
hibit space* Major automotive, foods^ 
communications, oil and utilities cor- 
porations have been signed thus far 
with several leaders in the various 
fields planning their own structures* 

The general theme of the Exposi- 
tion will be historic with the intention 
of graphically depicting the develop- 
ment of Texas since 1S36 when the 
Republic of Texas was founded after 
a revolt from Mexico, 

Texas became the twenty-ninth 
state of the union in 1845, The many 
buildings of the fair will interpret the 
spirit of the Southwest, blending the 
architectural designs of the primitive 
cultures of the new world with more 
ornate influences of the old. 

In addition to the commercial ex- 
hibits there will be the Texas Hall of 
State, now under construction at a 
cost of $1,200,000, and the Federal 
Building. The former will house his- 
torical relics, records and displays of 
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Condensed Statement, December 31, 1935 



RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank^ and 

due from Banks and Bankers $ 

Bullion Abroad and in Transit ...... 

U* S, Government Obligations ...... 

Public Securities . 

Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank 

Other Securities 

Loans and Bills Purchased . 

Items in Transit with Foreign Branches. . 

Credits Granted on Acceptances 

Bank Buildings 

Other Real Estate 

Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 

Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable 



620,600,525.90 
14,960,217.00 
474,466,017.17 
49,281,788.62 
7,800p000.00 
23,825,671.21 
592,238.793.76 
2,112,677.12 
37,352,025.40 
13,547,352.39 
337,581.50 
2,990,698,74 
7,920,513.65 



$1,847,433,862.46 



LIABILITIES 

Capital $ 90,000,000.00 

Surplus Fund 170,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits. .... 7,398,411.72 

Dividend Payable January 2, 1936 

Accrued Interest, Miscellaneous Accounts 

Payable, Accrued Taxes, etc 

Acceptances ....... $71,334,590,24 

Less: Own Acceptances 

held for Investment . . 33,982,564.84 

Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 

Foreign Bills 

Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sotd. 

Deposits $1,485,303,641.18 

Outstanding Checks . . . 28,627,521.78 



267,398^411.72 
2,700,000.00 

15,076,421.38 



37,352,025*40 

8,840,400.00 
2,135,441-00 



1,513,931,162,96 
$1,847,433,862-46 



WILLIAM C. POTTER, CMrmafl W. PALEN COIVWAY. Pieshiieril 

EUGENE W. STETSON. Vica-Prwiaont 
DIRECTORS 



GEORGE G. ALLEN DifBclor, British- 

Americtn Tobacco Company, Limit^tJ, 
and Presidentt Duke Power Company 
W. PALEN CONWAY Pr ejJidanl 

CHARLES P. COOPER . . . , Vice-PresriienL 
American Toiephune A Talegrypli Comp^iny 
JOHN W. OAV\S ... of Oavig Polk Wardwtf«H 
Gardiner d Reed 

HENRY W. de FOREST 

ARTHUR C. DORRANCE Prasidont, Campbell 
Soup Company 

EDWARD D. DUFFIELD .... Pfasidant, 
Thfi Pfudenlral Insurance Company of America 
CHARLES E. DUNLAP, . Pfesident, Borwind- 
WhiteCoal Mtning Company 
LEWIS GAWTRY President, 
The Biink for Savings in ihc City of NeiW York 
ROBERT W. GOELET . . - . , Real Estate 

PHILIP aGOSSLER Prasidert, 

Columbia G^ i£ Electric CorporatEon 



EUGENE a GRACE Presidont, 

Bethlahem Steel Corporation 

W. A. HARRifvlAN ... of Browrt Broihors 
Haf riman 4 Co. 

JOHN A. HARTFORD . . President, The Great 
At J antic d Pacific Tea Company 

DAViD F. HOUSTOW , President, Ttie MutuaJ 
Life In^ufuncQ Company of New York 

CORMELIUS F. KELLEY . _ . President, 
AnaconiJii Cojjper Minm^j Co. 
THOMAS W, LAMONT of J. P. Meruan A Co. 
W I LLt AM C. POTT ER C tiai r m an of t he Board 
GEORGE E, ROOSEVELT . of Rooasveit d Sen 
EUGENE W. STETSON .... Vic*-Pfasidant 
CORNELIUS VANDERBILT WHITNEY Banker 
GEORGE WHJTNEY , of J. P. Morgan dl Co. 

L EDMUND 2ACHER Preaidant, 

The Travelers IriSLiranca Company 



(Mmibcr Federal Deposit hi surtint e Corporuiion) 
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Only 10 Days 




l^ir f^^ieM Paul ; . i mffretM 

exprciii. t>nly lU tiays tu Y'oknhajna 
. . , by BmpresB of Aii^i or Empress 
Hiinia, l[ ukts ju^t J d^ys more 
to p> %Mj HdiiufuJu . . . by Emfnesi of 
ftfp4tn oT Bm press of Canada, Em- 
press of fa pan ts the laf>tcst, fa^ttsi 
liner im the Pacific. 

Fjequmt sailings fnim Vancouver 
(tr.ims rp ^hip^-Mdc) and Vicforia tti 
V<)koh;tm.i, Kobe, NagaSiiki. Shang- 
hai, Htmg Kong^ m\A Maoif-i. Ctm- 



nect with art Emprtsi xi Honolulu if 
yoy from OHforna purr*, Orietit 
fares include piissage iti and ium 
Seattle. Low all-ycir round-trip fares 
. . . marvcJlou^ First Class^ and Tourist 
i.Vx^s equal to First on m^ny mhtr 
ships. Luw-cn?if Third Cbss on *ill 
Emprtistf* All'Cxpcn^c tour^, 
• See YocM c*WM travfl agent or 
Canadian Pacific: New Vitrk. Chicago, 
Sail Frartci^o, Washinpion, 33 other 
cities in the United States and Canada. 



"By QuMJli{iM0icl^ Empresses" 



©Sin ©niajMHii 



Q <^ a 



save merehaiiclifimfraetiviik*s and improved ]niiu>tria] 
eondittoog ha%'e resiilu^d in a {;:r€?aler use of electriciiy than 
ever before by cui^tomera of llie Associated System. Tlie av- 
erase domestic customer used 31 kilowalt hours more in the 
first leu months of 1935 than for the B^ime p«'riod of 193 1, 
Electric output increa^^ed over 6 per cent, and gas output 
over 4 per cent for this ten months period over 1934- 

Nevertheless, net r eveoue is less* due to increased taxes, rale 
cut^ and the higher cost of doij3g business. Taxes have in- 
crease ti 63 per cent from 1930 to 193 k Operating expeii*<es 
including fuel costs for the twelve months period e tiding 
October 31, 1933, were 7,4 per cent higher than the same 
period in 1934, Accounling and legal expenses necessary tu 
comply with new Federal and State regulations will mean 
increased cxpenJitnres. 

To offset these drains on revenue, even more aggrei^sive 
nierchandi^ing activities will be put into effect in 1936, 



ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 



itural resuurces. The Federal 
: will contain exhibits from 
dc} > of th* it. 

T rnment ■ mg a 

build mg devoted to negnj lite and cub 
ture, the first time the Nejjro race 
has ever received formal recognition 
rld's fair. There will be an art 
: .J, natural his lory museum and 
other buildings of a similar nature. 

A large amusement area will take 
up a i>ortioti of the grounds while the 
47,000 r " v stadium will be used 
for ma events, rallies and 

mass meetiU|4S. 

The Exposition's special events 
program will include addresses by 
President Hoosevell and other na- 
tional figures, grand opera, rodeos, 
slate days and other attractions. 



The Farm's 
New Day 

(Continued from page 2H i 
sumcrs can buy at existing prices. 
At the same lime price is a prohibit- 
ing barrier to the industrial use of 
many farm by-products. The quan- 
tity of cornstalks and straws annually 
produced in this country is several 
times that required to make all the 
paper and paper board now manu- 
factured here, and there is no particu- 
lar technological difficulty in making 
paper of various kinds from any of 
these materials. However, it is now 
cheaper to buy Canadian wood-pulp 
and rags from Japan. 

American industry wants to buy 
from the American farmer because it 
knows the farmer, with money, will 
buy more from industry. But if farm 
products and by-products are to be 
consumed to the maximum they must 
become cheaper. If they are to be- 
come cheaper, farming must become 
more efficient and be relieved of at 
least a portion of its tremendous 
losses. So, taking this long-range 
view, such great corporations as 
Standard Oil, Ford, du Pont, Inter- 
national Harvester, and others are 
today making the farmers' problems 
their own. New insecticides, new fer- 
tilizer, new methods of combating 
plant disease, more economical meth- 
ods of production on farms, all de- 
signed to cut the huge farm loss, are 
today the subject of intensive inquiry 
in their laboratories. The shock- 
troops of industry have been sent to 
the farm front— and standing elbows 
to elbow^ with them is an enormous 
army of skilled and practically ex- 
perienced men such as has never be- 
fore assembled for the scientific as- 
sault upon a problem. Entirely apart 
from what industrial corporations 
are spending on agricultural and 
kindred research, the states and the 
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Federal Government are now spend- 
ing more than $25,000,000 yearly. In 
addition, our colleges and private re- 
search foundations are spending a 
huge sum. Projects for soil erosion 
prevention, flood control, drainage 
and irrigation, land clearance, and 
what not have become gargantuan. 
The effort has become that of a major 
national war, with even the man on 
the street discussing with more or 
less intelligence the *'farm problem/' 
Onto our farms, too, has been mov- 
ing a new type of farmer — college 
trained, fully alive to the difficulties 
inherent in his job and confident of 
his own ability and resourcefulness 
lo cope with them. He is not wedded 
to tradition — on the contrary he is 
itching to blaze new trails. The 'iiick'* 
is vanishing from the farm — the very 
stringencies that make the farmer's 
lot economically unpleasant are weed- 
ing out the incompetent and the un- 
fit. It is a slow and a painful process, 
many are being hurt by it and more 
will be, but each year the brain 
efficiency of the American farmer is 
being pushed up a notch. 

Farming may be far different 

THIS new agriculture may be some- 
thing vastly different from the agri- 
culture we have known. The crops of 
today may not be those of tomorrow. 
For example, sugar that is said to be 
far superior to cane and beet sugar 
can be produced from the common 
dahlia and the readily grown Jerusa- 
lem artichoke. We are only beginning 
to learn about proper diet; what is 
now a common weed may be to- 
morrow's wheat crop; initial phases 
of the processing of certain raw ma- 
terials that go into manufacturing 
may be transferred to the farm and 
further mechanize it beyond present 
dreams. 

But, whatever the nature of the 
new farming, all the signs point con- 
clusively to the augmented impor- 
tance and influence of the agricultural 
engineer. More than ever he will be 
the emissary carrying the change 
from factory and laboratory to the 
managers and workers of the land. 
It will be his job to see that» as the 
factory demands, the farm produces. 
Large scale use of farm products in 
manufacturing may even mean the 
concentration of certain crops in cer- 
tain areas, not only best adapted to 
the growing of those crops but to 
simplify their orderly assembly and 
transportation to the factory. Some 
of the most formidable problems in- 
volved in the industrial use of crops 
are engineering problems, purely and 
simply. No. the golden era of agricul- 
ture is not behind* Already the 
rooster of change is crowing in an- 
other and a better day. 




Only simnge shapes of glass and metal! Yet it's the electron rube 
that gives radio its Eongue, that brings to your fireside music played a 
thousand miles away. 

It's the electron tube that leads ships through fog, guides airplanes 
through darkness, peers unw in kingly into white-hot crucibles, directs 
the surgeon's knife» and is becoming one of the greatest weapons 
against disease. 

It tests the saft-ty of cascings and welds, marches the color of dress 
goods^ and unerringly detects manufacturing errors diat the human eye 
cannot discern. 

A few years ago, it was only a laboratory device. Today, it h weaving 
an invisible network ot service about man s daily life. Tomorrow, it will 
do things that were never done befor*?. 

Continual development in electron tubes is only one of the cunfribu- 
tions made by G-E research — research thdi has saved thv public from 
ten to one hundred dollars for every dollar it has earned for General 
Electric. 

96ISQDI 

GENERAL ELECTRIC 




HULL AUTO COMPASS 

ru,tiJ mut ilrivc;ri iiLnciy ml\v:i bv^ 
Uitv tH^n'Ovtirli'iK V'jur ml'^tikkiif If 

f 'Oiifi'-AWs rfinfULtnUy te^U \mt 

h..-. I 7/ r'diun.fi. f.^;^Nl.v^.Lu5F0^lT- 
l Ml'. SuiiJUd < un.rn-rt'JU^N fiATL^ 

I I Eux til ARAN ri;i.i*. 

H y^diir dealer cAnn^t ^uppfy you, 
CtriiBr dirftCt. 

HILL ^FG CQ . «Di 246 N. Warren, Qhk 




World FmuouM 

National hf^tni>'' rna.kfs tb? bad- 
jEfound — mcjdcrn perfection in hutel 
llfif makfs lUr fort'gn^uiiEl at 

WILURDIICrreL 



GET MORE BUSINESS 
. . . Use Post-Card Ads ! . . . 

Now yn\x Ciin inustraUn print uml address ttie eariL'; 
diine cuIUhI iIig 

Elliott Cardvertiser 

I ni lp Sam f umhlm* the pen up posul 
lurdi . , , you linifi m cnXi trj (my tir 

IVIHr U\ SV\, Btl-ilxifsJH'S !)f Ull killJil— HtJ" 

li-iilcr-i. Mjini(rui'[uf-i<r.'!, WlnsEt'- 
i^ikltT" — aHf rispliHy ilJHri.jVir]iiK 
tSif hi (J r<?su]t. fnim rui'iT-rwnl 

liVrlt* <-<T\ hiimnnHW -If •iti-".rii>rT i>rnl f rnirn.-* 
vuiiii]j|^ <-urii( /i,r I, ijijr lirif, 

THE ELLIOTT COmf AMY 
I5S Albany SL Cuittbridge. Mass. 
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Notice to our 

62,000 
stockholders 

Divjdcnd' of 45 cctiU per sliftr^^ 
will be paid pn no-p«r cummon 
stock Fcbruarjf 15. 1936. to 
itockhddcr* af record 3 00 P M. 
January 27, 1936. without 
clDsing the iraitafcr bociki. 

J, S. PreiCOft, Secr«f*rx 
♦56th Dividend 



Amoni ihm product n of G«n#rftl 
Ftmdi^ Mfm: Matwrtl Haute Qoff^ 
Pott Toaitirt— Gr«i>e>Nuti — 
Poilum — PcMt'i 49% Bran Flufcat— 
Baker I Prtmium Ch o.. ol « s c — 
StA^Hrii Down C*ke Ftouf — Diamond 
CrjrtUl Sail— Calumtt Bakmi Pciw- 
d« — Bakrr'i Coconut — S«nka Cof- 
frt— Jell -O — Minute Tapiotii— > 
Gr*pe-NiJti Flmktm — Lotf Cabin 
Syruf>— *CmQ — Lm Fmni-e^^Satifw — - 
S«ker'i Coco*— Foil' 1 Whole Br ail. 



GENERAL 
FOODS 

250 Pork Avenue, New York Ctly 



The "Plight" of the Railroads 




For Managers and 
Employees Alike 

M.v>Y NalitHiV Bii^iiH'ss^ arlicleit di^ol with 
ptuliJ*'ui> and jxilirit-i that t'vrry ruiina^cr 
wi>ijtil Viki' hi hiMw h'l^ empliiy*'*''- iindrT-lanii. 
T}u'>r ciriir]*-> huvt- hern rrprintrd m IhmiL* 
let furm f(*r mliHiribuiiuu in pav ^iiveUipc*^ 

*iliHtk IrH'liide : 

Whaf the Constitution Means to the 
Man in the Street by John 
Davis 

Don't Copy Germany's Mtstakes 

What the Constftutton Means to the 
Citizen by Judge Maxey 

New Labels on Old Bottles 

Where Your Job Comes From 

PrUtt, Two €«nti aacti 
NATION'S fiUS^NESS • WoilYlngton, £>. C 



fConttnuid from $*age 20 J 
rates on its mails, troops and sup* 
: - It created a taxpaying trans- 
i iMtion agency which contributes 
largely to the support of schools, 
roads and govemmenl generally ; and, 
above all. it helped lo create the 
genuinely economical transportation 
which this continental nation must 
have. 

Aid to early railroads by states and 
local governmental subdivisions usu- 
ally took the form of extensions of 
credit, of loan» secured by a retained 
lien, or of purchase of stock. In other 
words, the aid w^aB investments, not 
gifts. Today*s aid to railroads by the 
Federal Government, it might be 
added, is not a gift. It is in the form of 
loans secured by acceptable lien col- 
lateral The total amount of those 
loans, incidentally, is ^^^^ than three 
per cent of railroad capital or valua- 
tion, and is only about half the total 
of governmental loans to railroads 
at the end of the war period. And 
more than 95 per cent of those earlier 
loans have been repaid, with a hand- 
some profit in interest besides. 

Public help for tramport 

IN contrast to this policy is the aid 
so liberally extended to other forms 
of transport today, without expecta- 
tion or intention of repayment, and 
without the merit of creating truly 
economical transportation where 
none existed before. 

Governmental gifts to the users of 
inland waterways are sought to be 
justified as creating *'cheap water 
transportation/* It is cheap for a 
limited number of users, mostly in- 
dustrial concerns which do business 
in a volume which justifies them in 
building and operating their own pri- 
vate boats and barges. On the water* 
wmys we have the anomalous situa- 
tion of the bounty of the Government 
giving large shippers a transporta- 
tion advantage over their smaller 
competitorH who must depend upon 
common carriage. "Cheap'* for a few 
users, inland water transportation is 
dear in its total costs. 

Like that by water, transport by 
air is not even expected to meet its 
own costs. Cities build most of our 
airports; the Federal Government 
provides the 20,000 miles of airways, 
equipped with lighted intermediate 
landing fields, beacon lights, radio di- 
rection beams, special weather re- 
porting services with continuous radio 
broadcasting and 11,600 miles of 
automatic telegraph -typewriter ser- 
vice — and then, having done all that, 
pays to the air lines flying the mail 



nearly twice a« much an it receives 
in air mail f>c»stage, and itself assumes 
all the cost of handling the letters at 
both ends. The air pas*ienij*'r enjoys 
the bounty of the unw ver. 

There is an effort torn 
the vehicles which use them some 
part of the cost of providing the high- 
ways. But these taxes, for the most 
part, are not true taxes. They are for 
the most part contributions frnm a 
specific clasH of property or I 
specially earmarked to be Uh^ . - 
for the special benefit of the payer. 
All these forms of tran3j.wrt are re- 
lieved of the burden of finding the 
capital to construct the ways they 
use. Out of each dollar of gross rail- 
road revenue, on the other hand, near* 
ly 27 cents goes to meet the capital 
and maintenance expenses of provid- 
ing their ways; and on that way and 
their other property, railroads pay 
more than seven cents out of each 
dollar in true taxes. 

I mention these inequalities not 111 
the spirit of complaint but because 
ihey are an essential element of the 
situation, a part of the conditions un- 
der which railroads have to live, a 
part of the background against which 
they have lo consider the various 
recommendations for their improve- 
menL Railroads are not merely stand- 
ing at the wailing wall and crying 
for help from the outside. They have 
seen their business drop by about 
half during the depression and have 
been able to bring down their operat- 
ing expenses in nearly the same pro- 
portion, with an actual improvement 
in their standards of safety and ser- 
vice. What that means as a feat of 
managerial efficiency is hard to real- 
ize unless one understands the great 
importance that volume of business 
plays in railroad income results. 
Gross operating revenues in October, 
1935, were 16.4 per cent greater than 
in October, 1934; net income, after 
payment of operating expenses, taxes, 
interest, rentals and all other 
charges, was 460 per cent greater. 

The railroads, through the remark- 
able reductions in operating cost 
achieved since the war period, have 
put themselves in position to profit 
substantially from even modest gains 
in gross revenues. This was not ac- 
complished by striking and revolu- 
tionary departures. It is the result of 
sound evolution, of a multitude of 
improvements in plant and methods, 
mostly inconspicuous, with the total 
effect in the past 15 years of a reduc- 
tion in the actual cost of moving a 
ton of freight one mile from nearly 
11 mills to less than seven mills. 
What are the next steps along that 
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line? What can the railroads do for 
themselves, and what are they doing? 
Most frequently merit ioned, perhaps^ 
is what is called competitive waste. 
The problem of getting^ rid of waste 
without getting rid of the healthy 
benefit of competition is not easy and 
simple. Projects of unification, involv- 
ing the welfare of communities and 
men as well as railroad companies, 
are not waved into being by a magic 
wand. 

Coordination of that sort requires 
study, close and detailed, study ap- 
plied to particular situations. Even 
after the study is complete it may 
require a good deal of adjustment and 
compromise* In that spirit the rail- 
roads are working on specific projects 
for a fuller cooperative use of the 
railroad plant and facilities. 

A change of major importance, al- 
ready put in effect for the entire coun- 
try, is the average plan of settling 
car hire balance between railroads. 
Inaugurated on May 1, 1935, this plan 
has substantially reduced the move- 
ment of empty box cars both on the 
road and in terminals, with real sav- 
ings. 

Railroads are moderniztng 

PROPOSED about as often as eoordi- 
nation is modernization. The achieve- 
ments of the past 15 years in operat- 
ing efficiency are due largely to the 
great program of modernization and 
improvement upon which the rail- 
roads embarked in 1923 and have 
since continued. In its earlier stages 
this program dealt with the funda- 
mentals of track and bridges, sidings 
and signals, grades and curves, new 
and better power and cars. It created 
a plant w^hich could do more work 
for less money, which not only cost 
less to operate but less to maintain. 
To take just one item, railroads today 
could do a given business with 300,- 
000 fewer cars than would have been 
required to handle the same amount 
of business in 1923, Cars move faster 
and do more work. 

But that great program failed, un- 
til recently, in one important par- 
ticular. It tacked showmanship and 
popular appeal. The economics of re- 
ducing a ruling grade or installing 
creosoted ties where untreated wood 
was used before is important but it 
does not draw public interest and ap- 
preciation as do the new develop- 
ments in passenger equipment, the 
air-conditioned cars with their new 
interiors, the stream-lined trains, the 
new-type steam, Diesel and electric 
locomotives. 

Another proposal frequently made 
goes not to operations but to the cost 
of the capital invesled in the busi- 
ness. It is asserted that railroad capi- 
tal charges are too high, and that 




OFFERS 
A TIMELY SERVICE 



TO HELP EMPLOYERS 
OBTAIN DETAILED INFORMATION 
ON INDIVIDUAL EMPLOYEES' 

PAYROLL AND EARNINGS 
RECORDS 



As you face new requiremeats for inform aciuQ about the earo- 
ings and deduccions of inJividual employees, why not take 
advantage of Burroughs* study of this sybject? This timely 
informatioQ, together with recent machine developmeotSt 
may save you much time and money. 

Burroughs offers many new styles of machines for handliog 
this work in large and small concerns. Among these are ma- 
chines which compute the earnings, and prepare individual 
earnings record, payroll sheet, pay check or pay envelope, all 
in one operation. They also automatically accumulate such 
statistics as hours, earnings, various deductioDS^ and net pay 
for any period. In fact, much of this informatioQ can be ob* 
tained as a by-product of the regular work of these machines. 

To leara how Burroughs has helped other employers — and 
how your problem can be met with minimum change in 
equipment and at the lowest possible accounting cost — phone 
the local Burroughs office* Or, if more convenient* mail the 
coupon for our special folder and other information on 
payroll and earnings records. Burroughs is glad to extend 
this timidly service to you without cost or ohligaiton. 



MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 



BURKOUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6122 Second Blvd. Detroit, Michigan 

Please send me your special folder and other 
timely inff>rmatioa oo pii>'roll and ejirnio^si recurils. 




Company 
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ISEflVICE 

^ DEYDNIl THE DnCINAnY 

ft clA&M^ at 
I HOTEL LENIVDX 

■ IN SAINT LDUIG 

The I^niiox realized long ago lhat it 

I takes more tlian ihe usual ^^tandard of 
sen'ice to endear a hotel lo lis guests. 
So the Lennox has made a habit of 
doing itie unmuaL If it won't spoil you 
to be codilled iuid pampered, you will 
enjoy discovering the full meaning cjf 
IV the word serv ice, !.ennox style. 

Fine Food is pati of the good service 



RATES 



§2.50 to S6.00 Single 
lEle 



S4.0(J to $8.00 Dout 
(M er 50^ of the Rooms Rent far S3.50 or Less 



>^ HOTEL 

Ibettnox 

^TM ft WASHINGTON, ST. LOUIS 



WITHIN ONE BLOCK OF HOltL MAVIAIH 
UNDi:« SAME MaNAGF.MK.NT 



railroad health can come only after i 
they h - ^ * n scaled down. Where 
such h necessary in individual 

cases Uir jiUmary processes of the 
courts will bring it about but by no 
standard can railroad ca|iiial charges 
in general be termed too high. After 
the expenditure of nearly $200,000,- 
000 in valuation work, it is now con- 
ceded that on the whole there is no 
water in i 

It IB oft » should 
have been reducing their indebted- 
ness rather than expanding their 
plant and properties. The railroad 
^ ^ ' regulated for half 

t plus earnings nar* 
rowJy restritied even in good years. 

Facilities have been improved 

THE country has grown rapidly, de- 
manding increased and improved rail- 
roiid facilities which required con- 
tinuing investment. Viewing the situ- 
ations that existed from time to time, 
with the information before them, 
railroad management used their best 
judgment as to the improvements to 
make and the methods of raising the 
money to pay for thera. No doubl 
there were mistakes — it is always so 
much easier to know how things 
should have been done than how they 
should be done — but, in the main, rail- 
roads have been prudently financed. 

Take the situation m03t often men- 
tioned, perhaps, the sums spent on 
additions and betterments necessary 
to handle the nation's business back 
in the 1920*s. The idea that the rail- 
roads as a whole recklessly and Im- 
providently loaded themselves with 
debt to provide facilities which they 
did not need will not hold good* Ad- 
ditional facilities which w^ere needed 
were created at a cost of more than 
$7,000,000,000 with an increase in 
railroad debt of only about $1,333,- 
000,000, Certainly that was no great 
increase in debt as compared with the 
improvements which made possible 
better service at low^er cost. 

Wages, of course, are an important 
factor in any estimate of the railroad 
situation. In 1916, 1,647,097 employ- 
ees worked an average of 3,151 hours 
each, for an annual wage averaging 
$891,61. In 1934, 1,007,702 railroad 
men worked an average of 2,376 
hours each for an annual wage ave- 
raging $l,507.7-4» There are possibili- 
ties of savings in all costs, including 
labor, in the various coordinations 
and improvements now under con- 
sideration or under way. 

Railroads don*t need coddling and 
don*t want it* No sovereign remedy 
\^ needed to save them. They will save 
themselves under a public policy 
which allows them equal opportunity 
to share in the general development 
and recovery of business. 
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Farm families now ask 

lor YOUR BRAND! 




''Say! Your husmess an nur line h great. This order 
represents another fine increase^" 



DEALER: 

"YfAur product is certainly moving . , . when your 
company started advertising in farm papers, fa mi 
folks started asking jor your goods by name . . 



ADVERTISING to get business in the farm 
/jL market is easy when yoii look into farm 
Homes. Stop in at a few farm homes and ask what 
publications they have in the house at the time of 
your call. 

In nine out of every ten farm homes you will find 



the current issues of one or more farm papers* No 
other advertising media have this circulation in farm 
homes. And, certainly no cAher publications have such 
potent sales influence in farm homes. 

That's why companies advertising in farm papers 
build preference for their brands in dealers* stores. 

Alert dealers know this. They also know that the 
farmer is a better customer this year and are watching 
farm papers to see who is advertising and how. 

Naturally they are not only wifling but are eager to 
feature farm paper advertised brands in their window 
displays, counter displays and their own local ad%'er- 
tising. 

To sell your product in farm homes, adrerthe in 
farm papers^ 



YOU CAN'T SELL THE FARM FAMILY WITHOUT Farm Pap eVS 



FARM lOURNAL 
PROGRMSSIVb FARMER 
SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 
PKAfKIF FAKMFH 

wallaces' farmer bt iowa 
homfstfad 

THE FARMER (Si P.aJ) 



s ucciLSif u L Farming 

>jt JSCDNSIN ACJKICLlLrURJST 

at FARMER 
THE FARMER STOCKMAN 
FARM AND RANCH 

THf nnro farmer 

PENNhVLVAMA FARMER 



H O A RD S DA I R Y M AN 

MICHIGAN FARMER 

INDIANA FARMER'S CUIDl 

PACIFIC N. FAEftt TRIO 
iTht ^ftfhinicEOd Farmer^ Tbc 
Idibo Farmer. The Orccon 
Fiirmer) 



CAPPER S FARMFR 

Kansas Farmer (M*iJ tk 

BrcuTc) 
MESSDURI RURALIST 
CALIFORNIA ClJiTIVATOR 
MONTANA FARMFR 
UTAH FARMFR 
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STIEPTOCOCCUa 



SACIUUS mriUENZAl 
llnfluvotA) 



ITAPHTLOCOCCUS iACUlUS BOBDrr Cf NOOU 



Germs of contagious diseases 
k can be picked up by ihe Hands! 



the users of your 
washrooms with these 
Hygienic Tissue Towels 



^^^^ 





WITH fresh, clean Srat* 
Tissue ToweLs in j our 
washruonis, there's no pos,si- 
bil Hy of spretuling disea.se 
germs from user ta user. 

These sanitary towels are used 
but once — by one "permn^ihm 
thrown away. 

Made of "soft-weve" thirsty 
fibre, an exelusive development, 
BcHitt TtAvel?? are $oft and elytli- 
hke. And they really dry dnj. 
Pleasant to use, too. Their extra 
streteh lets you dig deep into the 
creases of your fat e and haiid^» 

And tliey take up an enormous 



quantity of moisture. In fact, one 
S<"< >tTis*^neToweI i **nsua I !y enough 
to dry the hands— a very real 
economy ia towel costs jjer year. 

In more than 100,000 wasli- 
rooms in office buildings, factories, 
schools and institutions, individ- 
ual Scott Towels are protecting 
the heiilth of washroom users. 

Write today for a free trial 
packet. Address Scott Paper 
Company, Chester, Pennsylvania. 




THE PATENTED S-T-R-E-T-OH e^tpluiiis 
%ihy the SrwiTisiue T(*vsi*l itrien like rluth 
— %» Iiy It >n*w't go to piert*H iit Me\ hatiils. 



ScotTissue Towels 

Used once'^then thrown away 



F. 
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'acf o/ twenty -^iv^'u held in his hand 
I n little p&llet of shining nrtetnl , , , 

x the beginning of a new industry. 

It was the momiTig of February 23 » 1886, only fifty 
fleeting years ago^ The scene, a woodshed in OberUn^ 
Ohio. The lad, CHARLES MARTIN HALL. 

Every other place in the world, Aluminum was a 
seniiprecious metal, a laboratory curiosity costing 
$8.00 or $9.00 a pound. But Bt that instant, in that 
woodshed, Aluminum had at last joined the rank 
of useful metals. 

That hushed moment, with young Hall standing 
alone with success, was the climax of a feverish 
search. The inspiration had come from an off-hand 
observation by his Oberlin College professor^ 
Frank Fanning Jrwt Lt. to the effect that the man 
who could invent a process for making Aluminum 
on a commercial scale would not only be a bene- 
factor to the world, but would also lay up for 
himself a great fortune. 

Hairs search had been an obsession. Much of 
his spare time after school hours was spent in 
dogged effort. But all the chemical knowledge at 
Hatrs command was applied to no avail. 

The flash of inspiration had come eight months 
after he had finished college; — Might not elec- 
tricity hold the hidden answer? 

Borrowing battery jars and plates from the 
school laboratory, investing meagre savings in a 



small clay crucible, making other crude apparatus 
by hand^ he fitted up a laboratory in the wood- 
shed behind his father's house. 

Everything ready, he melted cryolite in his 
crucible, dissolved in it some refined Aluminum 
ore, switched on his batteries, and waited , _ . but 
still there was no Aluminum! 

He pondered the problem. Did impurities in the 
clay crucible affect the result? A carbon lining 
would eliminate that possibility. He made one. 

Again the experiment was repeated. Hall waited; 
he emptied the crucible . . , 

There were the shining pellets! 

Success! 

Success that had eluded the efforts of the world's 
greatest scientists. Successin a woodshed laboratory I 

But there were dark days to follow. Two differ- 
ent groups of backers gave up his prr;ce5s as profit- 
less and impracticaL 

Not until the summer of 1888, when Hall made 
an arrangement with a group of men who formed 
The Pittsburgh Reduction Company fnow Alumi 
num Company of America I was Aluminum given 
its chance to come into its own. 

These men foresaw the basis for a new industry 
in this new metal, which was only about one-third 
as heavy as older metals, would not rust or tarnish 
from exposure, and which would conduct heat and 
electricity rapidly. 



A FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE FROM 



LUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERIC 



